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1% TOPICS OF THE DAY ™% 


create a chain of banks, alleged ‘ surety ’ companies, title com- 

CROOKED BANKING IN NEW YORK panies, and savings-banks, using the credit and assets of one 
peace; : to bolster up another. If he can get the services of some ex- 

D= once wrote that while picking pockets is dan- official with a high-sounding title, the game can be worked even 





gerous, a man has only to rig up an office with fancy more smoothly. A ‘superintendent’ retired from some State 
‘ 77 
brass grill-work and gilt signs and call it a bank, and department makes an excellent ‘ come-on. 


people will rush in and hand their money over the counter with- = These evils, we are told, would be neutralized by a central 
gata murmur. Some of the recent bank closings in New York pank; but in the absence of such leadership, suggests The Wall 
City are taken to show that the methods in vogue in the days Street Journal, “something could be accomplished if clearing- 
of Dickens are still in style, and one of the “bankers” now in house committees in the large cities would gradually build up 
jail is being classed with famous criminals of days gone by who arrecognized authority over banking policy and have the courage 
were clever enough to dupe trusting depositors, but not clever to exercise it.” 

enough to see that honesty is the best policy. In New York 


City during the past few weeks a State bank, a savings-bank, bad management, thinks the New York Jowrnal of Commerce, 
‘and a trust company carrying deposits amounting to many there can be no adequate provision “ without a somewhat radical 
“Billions of dollars have been closed by order of the State Super- change in the system.” We have in this country over 7,200 in- 

intendent of Banks, while a number of other big financial dependent National banks under the eye of one official bureau 

institutions were only saved from disaster during the panicky at Washington, and a still larger number of State banks and 
period which followed by the prompt intervention of the Morgan trust companies subject to no national supervision, but regu- 
interests. Altho the effects of this sudden breakdown were lated under a variety of laws in the several States, Says The 
promptly circumscribed, it served, as many papers remark, to Journal of Commerce: 

flash once more a glaring light on certain * weak spots” in our 


banking system. A “weak spot” is a defect in our system of engaged in commercial banking and scattered over the wide 
safeguards that allows a crooked financier to pocket the deposi- _ territory of this country, partly under national jurisdiction and 
tors’ money. At the same time, declares the St. Louis Globe- partly under that of forty-six different States, a regulation and 
Democrat, the fact that the incident caused scarcely a ripple in SUPervision that is constantly effective is out of the question. 
Wall Street is abundant £ that “the basi diti f th It isJhardly possible to prevent the establishment of banks now 
et 18 abundant proof that ~ Me basic conditions Of wie and then which are weak in capital, weak in management, and 
peeket wig =. gna a pacer Pe es as - ce i to en a ig Pa — less is it pees i ole 
now. ad this collapse occurred in a time of general fear, vent some 0 em from falling into unscrupulous hands an 
it adds, “there would have been a recession in prices all along being used in a manner to profit those who have control of 
SL ®. Th. Mow York Herald adds ite assurance that “ the them at the risk and the possible cost of their depositors, credi- 


ii i tors, and trusting stockholders. How is this weakness to be 
banks and trust companies as a whole were never in sounder remedied? We see no way, if the system of many local banks 


condition than they are to-day.” with small capital is to be continued, except by some form of 
Returning to the “ weak spots” in our banking system, we find legalized association in districts, with centers of administration, 
them summarized by The Wall Street Journal as “ irresponsible which shall spose ‘upee the banks forming such association in 
i each district mutual functions, obligations, and responsibilities, 
ownership and management, lack of adherence to sound bank- ang make it for their interest and safety to keep the necessary 
ing principles, and banking isolation.” Under present condi- watch and maintain a standard of sound banking practise. 
tions, which are characterized as “a disgrace to our financial This is a feature in one form or another of most of the plans 
intelligence "— that have been proposed for currency and banking reform, and 
it seems to be essential, not only to the further development, 
“It is possible for a group of promoters, or even a single in- but the continued existence, of many local banks rather than 
‘dividual with a little money and unlimited impudence to found @ small number of powerful institutions with branches or a 
abank or buy one, and run it to their own taste. The man great central bank which shall dominate all others.” 
Ary : ‘ ; 
hey geese oi lt cages = a pre esl In the recent breakdown the first two failures are Jaid to the 
that he can run a bank as easily as he can float a miningcom- banking exploits of Joseph G. Robin—exploits which have 
pany. If he has the dexterity of a Morse or a Robin, he may landed him in the Tombs prison—while the closing of the 


=— 


Against the weakness which comes from bad organization or 


“With this dual system of something like 20,000 institutions 
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““WHAT A HANDSOME MAN!” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Reeord. 





WATCH THE OTHER HOLE Now! 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


Carnegie Trust Company was the sequel to rather than the result 
of the Robin case. Andrew Carnegie, we may mention in pass- 
ing, had no connection whatever with the trust company which 
bore hisname. “It was felt after the 1907 panic,” remarks the 
New York Financier, “ that every spot of weakness had been 
eliminated, but as it turns out, the important task of prevent- 
ing the formation of new spots was entirely overlooked.” But 
the events of the last few weeks, adds the same paper, will do 
much to hasten the day when “ the weak spots in the road will 
be repaired and the dangerous side-paths effectively barred.” 
What we need as much as, if not more than, a central bank, 
says The Financier, is “a central banking authority placed in 
the hands of the State Department by the legislature to pre- 
vent the first formation of bank chains, so-called, unless it can 
be shown that the ownership of more than one bank is held by 
interests so strong, or for reasons so legitimate, that objection 
to multiple ownership can not exist.” Of the dangers inherent 
in the present conditions the same paper says: 


“To speak plainly, the facts disclosed since the checking of 
Mr. Robin’s meteoric financial career by the police power of 
the State, and the evidence of weak banking that followed the 
closing of the Carnegie Trust Company, and the embarrassment 
of one or two subsidiary institutions, constitute a disgrace to the 
financial reputation of the first city in America....... 

“So long as speculators of the Robin type are allowed tc enter 
and remain in the banking business, and so long as irresponsi- 
bly managed concerns are permitted to hide behind high-sound- 
ing titles, just so long will the business of banking be disgraced 
periodically by the breakdown of banking machinery. 

“We are well aware that men who desire to do so can buy 
control of banks or other financial institutions, and we realize 
that it is no less true that once in control, such men usually 
attempt to fasten their clutches on other institutions, in order 
to use them as additional links ina weak chain. The experience 
is by no means new. Charles W. Morse found no difficulty in 
putting together a chain of this character, which was sundered 
intodragments at the first sign of strain. His successor in this 
particular school of finance fortunately either did not have the 
genius of Morse, or the opportunity to extend his manipulations 
into circles of higher finance, but even the small trouble into 
which Robin succeeded in getting himself, spread within a week 
until all the signs of a sporadic financial epidemic were 
apparent.” 


The American Banker, while confident that the day is not 
far distant when the very possibility of this phase of financial 


disaster will be eliminated, does not tell us what particular 
form it thinks the remedy will take. Turning to the lay press 
we find the New York American declaring that “in the long 
run some system of State or national guaranty of bank deposits 
must be worked out,” because “ under modern conditions the 
whole industrial fabric of the country rests upon bank credit, 
and these all-embracing public interests ought not to stand any 
chance of being jeopardized because some Morse or Walsh or 
Robin happens to run wild.” 

One outcome of the incident which is attracting much atten- 
tion is the strengthening of Mr. J. P. Morgan’s dominance of 
the banking situation. To relieve certain embarrassments 
growing out of the closing of the Carnegie Trust Company J. 
P. Morgan & Company provided funds to fortify the Nineteenth 
Ward and Twelfth Ward Banks, and the Equitable Trust Con- 
pany took over the business of the Madison Trust Company. 
While many papers echo with the praise of Mr. Morgan’s public 
spirit in thus checking incipient panic, others admonish us to 
temper our praise with a few searching questions. Thus while 
the Washington Post remarks that “the house of Morgan & 
Company has of late years come to bear about the same relation 
to financial New York as the Bank of England does to London, 
the Bank of France to Paris, the Bank of Germany to Berlin, 
and so on,” with the difference that it “ voluntarily assumes re- 
sponsibility for the general financial health,” the New York 
World thinks that in the long run financial institutions will find 
being rescued by Mr. Morgan “more expensive even than 
honest banking.” And in The Evening World we read: 

“Praise for the action of Mr. J. P. Morgan in coming to the 
rescue of three shaky banks should be tempered by an inquiry 
as to how it comes that he alone can ‘ rescue ’ the water-logged 
in finance. It is because Mr. Morgan, with extraordinary 
genius in the use of men and money, has created a Money Trust 


without whose behest all things financial are in vain in New 
York. 

“Each crisis, however created, finds him the gainer. The 
Morse-Thomas-Heinze episode gave him the Tennessee Coal 
Iron Company and the Portchester Railroad, tho the three 
adventurers named had nothing to do with either enterprise. 
They simply created a condition that tightened money and 
which grew tighter as the Great Rescuer pulled the rope. 

“Tt is announced that ‘ cash’ has taken the place of unso 
securities in the ‘ rescued’ banks. Whose cash? Why, yours 
and everybody else’s that chances to be stored in other banks 
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THE MEN WHO WILL DECIDE THE FATE OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY AND THE TOBACCO TRUST. 


This photograph shows the entire Supreme Court. From left to right, those standing are Justices Van Devanter, Lurton, Hughes and Lamar 
Seated are Justices Holmes, Harlan, Chief Justice White, and Justices McKenna and Day. 


and about the use of which not you but Mr. Morgan has the 
say. He has now gobbled up a tidy new bunch of millions and 
so is rapidly completing his control of all the money in this 
town—your money, please, remember, fellow citizens, which 
will soon be turned against you in the subway deal, to earn 
YOU no interest from the depository, but to make you pay 23 
per cent. or more in profits to the Money Trust’s subway!” 





FINAL STAND OF THE STANDARD OIL 
AND TOBACCO TRUSTS 


YEAR ago certain organs of Wall Street were predicting 
A in desperate accents that if the decision of the Supreme 
Court should sustain the dissolution orders of the lower 
courts against the Standard Oil Company and the American 
Tobacco Company it would mean the paralysis of business in 
this country, and this view was echoed in many quarters. But 
now that these great cases are actually having their final hear- 
ing, with the momentous decision expected in a few weeks, or 
at most a few months, popular suspense seems to have actually 
diminished rather than increased. Thus the New York Even- 
ing Post reports that the present mood of the financial com- 
munity regarding the coming trust decisions “ is largely one of 
curiosity, tempered, with the public, as no doubt with the court 
itself, by realization that a broad and comprehensive decision 
on these leading cases will blaze the way for future conduct of 
legitimate business and for future first-hand restraint on ille- 
gitimate schemes of capital.” 

The apparent absence of public excitement over the cases at 
the present time is the more striking when we consider the 
vast interests involved. Mr. Rockefeller is quoted as saying 
that there are a hundred other great corporations and combina- 
tions in the country which have copied the system and methods 
of the Standard Oil Company. “ However that may be,” writes 
James Creelman in the New York American, “it is probable 
that sixty other trusts organized on practically the same plan 


as the American Tobacco Company and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, with a united capital of about $6,000,000,000, are depen- 
dent for their very existence upon the decision of these cases.” 
Moreover, as the same writer reminds us, “ the whole policy of 
the Taft Administration with respect to this tremendous ques- 
tion is suspended until the Supreme Court makes its decision 
and finally settles the power of the Government under the Sher- 
man Antitrust Law.” 

The lower Federal courts, it will be remembered, have already 
decreed the dissolution of the Tobacco and Standard Oil Trusts 
as illegal combinations in restraint of interstate trade. In his 
supplemental brief against the companies filed a few weeks 
ago Attorney-General Wickersham maintains that Congress 
meant the Sherman Law “ to cover any form or device employed 
to hold together corporations or naturally competing business 
establishments so as to eliminate competition.” He calls atten- 
tion, moreover, to the fact that in every case brought against 
the Standard Oil Company in any of the States under antitrust 
statutes the combination has been held to be invalid, and urges 
that these decisions “ evince a great public policy of this nation, 
which is a material consideration in this court.” He adds that 
“unless the Federal Government enforces the Sherman Act we 
shall have the anomalous condition of these great combinations 
being held invalid as to intrastate commerce and excluded from 
the States, while as to interstate commerce they may continue 
to do business under the shield of Federal authority.” 

In laying the case against the Tobacco Trust before the 
Supreme Court the Government’s counsel told how the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company came into being in 1890 with a little 
more than $3,000,000 worth of tangible assets and now controls 
properties paying dividends on a valuation of more than 
$400,000,000. 

Since 1902, we are told, it has been a world-trust, appor- 
tioning the tobacco-using nations between its three great 
branches—the American Tobacco Company, the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, and the British-American Tobacco Company. 
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The result, the Government contends, is a world-wide combi- 
nation to restrain and monopolize commerce in tobacco between 
the States and foreign nations. As an additional] reason for its 
dissolution it was urged that the Tobacco Trust, through its in- 
fluence upon the price of tobacco leaf, had so offended the 
tobacco-growers that they in turn had formed combinations and 
were holding out against the trust by storing their tobacco leaf. 
As a result, the Government’s lawyers declare, the whole social 
situation in the tobacco-growing districts is upset, one element 
of the community being driven into warfare with another. 

A very different picture, however, was painted for the learned 
justices by the Tobacco-Trust lawyers. Mr. De Lancey Nicoll’s 
pleas for the company are thus summarized in a Washington 
dispatch to the New York American : 


“The American Tobacco Company was not an aggregation of 
competing plants, but a natural development of a great busi- 
ness along natural economic lines. In the Knight case the 
Supreme Court held that the union of sugar refineries by pur- 
chase of stock ownership was not a restraint of interstate 
commerce. That decision of the Court covered the case of the 
American Tobacco Company which is a manufacturing business. 
It had been so accepted by the whole country....... 

“The only power possest by the American Tobacco Company 
was the power of great wealth and intelligence. Was a manu- 
facturing business to be banished from trade on that account ? 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie could do the same thing in 
cotton or tobacco to-day. Are the rich to be forbidden to en- 
gage in trade because of that inherent power? The history of 
the American Tobacco Company is a history of the expansion 
of trade, and not of its restraint. It is the Government’s largest 
taxpayer.” 


Another counsel for the Trust, Mr. W. B. Hornblower, discust 
the scope of the Antitrust Law and summarized as follows the 
points which have already been settled in construing the 
statute: 


“ First, that every such contract in restraint of trade is not 
necessarily invalid. 

“Second, that the contract for the purchase of a business 
with covenants not to compete is not invalid. 

“Third, a manufacturer has the right to buy off a dangerous 
rival, even if such purchase works an incidental restraint of 
trade, if the principal object be to protect a business.” 


And another famous corporation lawyer, John G. Johnson, 
was listened to with special attention, the correspondents say, 
when he urged the following point in behalf of the defendant: 


“There is no word in the Sherman Act to forbid acquisition 
of property. The legislature, the law, can not compel a man 
to compete. If there is no legal obligation or duty to compete, 
and if A buys B or B buys A, no law has been violated, for no 
legal obligation has thereby been violated. Individuals and 
private corporations owe no legal duty tocompete. The North- 
ern Securities case differs from the present case because it was 
a public-service corporation and had a legal obligation to the 
public to compete. Monopolizing is more than acquisition. 
Combinations in themselves are not unlawful. It is their abuses 
that were unlawful at common law and are unlawful under the 
Sherman Act.” 


Opening the case for Standard Oil, John G. Milburn retold 
the company’s history to show that its growth had been through 
the creation of new business rather than through the acquisi- 
tion or restraint of existing business. After picturing the in- 
justice that would be done to stockholders by the company’s dis- 
solution he concluded impressively : 


“Damned for everything, but praised for nothing, was the 
way the Standard Oil has been treated by the Government. In 
this record, covering forty years of business, everything the 
Standard has ever done is related. It has done some things in 
strenuous times that it should not havedone. That was human. 

“ It has done nothing that goes to the issue here. The evil oi’ 
the affirmance of this decree, it is needless for me to say, 
would be monstrous. It is fortunate that the case is left in 
the hands of a court that listens to reason and never hears the 
voice of passion and prejudice.” 
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MORE MILLIONS FOR PENSIONS 


SHARP difference of opinion about the wisdom of voting 
A $45,000,000 more for pensions has developed between 
the editors, who are presumed to mold public opinion, 
and Congress, which is specially chosen to express it. The 
editor is supposed to know what his readers want, and the Con- 
gressmen is expected to keep pretty well in touch with the 
voters. Yet the House passed the bill by a vote of 212 to 62, 
while the editorial vote drifts heavily the other way. This 
would leave the whole matter in a deadlock if it were not for 
the fact that the Constitution neglected to give the press the 
veto power, an omission the old soldiers probably view without 
regret. The lawmakers, we read, might not have passed the 
measure if it had not been for the eloquence of Speaker Cannon, 
who took the floor and made a rousing patriotic speech, full of 
“fire and force, swinging his arms right and left, whirling 
around and around on nis feet, and filling the great hall with 
his ringing, resounding voice,” and ending with this burst of 
oratory: 


“Tsay, in conclusion, from the standpoint of justice, ay, more, 
from the standpoint of patriotism, ay, more, from the seifish 
standpoint that in other great emergencies the citizen soldier 
shall be assured that when he is stricken by disease, weakened 
by age, hobbling along, he shall be remembered by the Govern- 
ment that would have died if it had not been for his and their 
services !” 

Whereup9én the bill was passed. Thus, sadly remark the New 
York papers, did Congress abet the President’s strenuous efforts 
at economy by passing a measure that will consume about every 
dollar that he has been able to save in public expenditures for 
the next year. Thus, too, says the New York World (Dem.), 
did the House answer “ the public demand that the pension-roll 
be made 2 roll of honor by purging it of fraud” by voting ‘to 
increase it by $45,000,000 annually without purging it at all.” 
Thus did forty Democrats, including Speaker-to-be Clark and 
Floor-leader-to-be Underwood, celebrate a national party vic- 
tory, won largely by the cry of “ Repubiican extravagance,” 
by helping their opponents to pass an appropriation opposed by 
such Republican leaders as Representatives Payne, Longworth, 
Dalzell, Weeks, Gillett, and McCall. 

Why not? asks the New York Evening Post (Ind.)— 


“The public treasury is there. It has lots of money. Why 
not ladle it out in still larger sums to the veterans, to the rich 
men, to the bummers and deserters and bounty-jumpers who 
by the thousand are cheek by jowl with the real fighters and 
those whose disability is directly due to exposure on the battle- 
field?” 


The Post goes on to denounce this “ latest pension grab” ina 
long editorial, and other metropolitan papers, including The 
Journal of Commerce, The Tribune (Rep.), and The Evening 
Mail (Ind. Rep.), are no less emphatic in their words of con- 
demnation. The Times (Ind. Dem.) even dares to rob Mr. 
Cannon of some of his glory in the House debate. It was not 
his “ fire and eloquence,” we are told “ nor his mastery of senti- 
mental speech, nor his ‘ ringing, resounding voice,’ nor his 
‘dervish whirls’ while advocating the Pension Bill which added 
$45,000,000 to the $153,688,000 already appropriated for war 
veterans and their near and distant relatives, that won the as- 
sent of both sides of the House”: 


“It was the bribery for political support which the bill im- 
plied that enabled its passage. The old warriors and their 
families are well pensioned. This measure, like the bill of 1907 
that preceded it, would further pension a great body of deserters 
and men who had never come within gunshot of a battle-ground, 
provided they can show that they were enlisted ninety days in 
the Civil War or sixty days in the Mexican War. It affects 
few, indeed, of the old fighters. Congress had already dis- 
graced itself in removing the disabilities of deserters and in 
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JUDGE A. Z. BLAIR. 





A BUSY DAY AT WEST UNION COURT HOUSE. 
A crowd of guilty voters waiting to confess to Judge Blair. 





HOW ONE OF THE GUILTY LOOKED AFTER 
OWNING UP. 
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HE SOLD HIS VOTE FOR $20, 


To buy food and clothing for his destitute 
family. He was fined $20.00, which he will 
pay on the instalment plan. 





A BLOT ON THE MAP OF OHIO. 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Sun. 





OUT OF WORK, AND VOTED FOR PROSPERITY. 


He spent the money to help out this large family, and 
will begin paying his fine of $15.92 a little at a time as 
soon as he gets employment. 








WHERE THE FRANCHISE IS PUT ON A BUSINESS BASIS. 


Fully one-third of the voters of Adams County, Ohio, have been indicted by a special grand jury for selling their votes. ‘The average price at the 
last election, we are told, was $8. Hundreds have confest, paid their fines, and been disfranchised for five years. One amusing result is that 
every male voter of Billtown school district is said to have lost his vote, so that the women will have to elect a trustee from among themselves. 


awarding them and non-combatants pensions. By this bill the 
House would increase such pensions and add to its shame.” 

The bill, which has been brought up before Congress from 
time to time for several years, would, as passed, give every 
man who served ninety days in the Civil War or sixty days in 
the Mexican War, $15 a month at 62 years of age, $20 at 65, 
$25 at 70, and $86 at 75. 

Representative Fuller, of Illinois, who reported the bill from 
the House Committee on Invalid Pensions, argued that it would 
do away largely with the multitude of special pension bills 
that are constantly coming up for Congressional action: 

“By special legislation we can do justice to only a very few 
of the most deserving cases and can consider only a small pro- 
portion of those referred to the committee. This bill gives 
uniform relief, and if we are ever going to recognize further 
the debt this nation owes to its defenders, the time has come 
to-day to do it. All of them now are old men, most of them 
poor, most of them unable to earn a livelihood by manual labor, 
many of them in such condition, owing to their service for their 
country, that they are in need of the constant aid and attend- 
ance of another person.” 


Speaking against the bill, it was urged by both Republican 
and Democratic Congressmen, that so large a sum ought not 
to be given indiscriminately to all veterans, whether poor or 
rich, sick or healthy. Half of the money, declared Mr. Weeks 
(Rep.), of Massachusetts, “ will go to men who have no possible 
claim on the Government, and no particular need for the money 
Which they will receive.” The urgent need for economy in 


national expenditure was brought up by several Congressmen, 
Mr. Fitzgerald (Dem.), of New York, remarking: 


“ Justfresh from an election at which the people have revolted 
at the increasing burdens of the Government and the excessive 
cost of living, the reply of this House is not measures tending 
to relieve from some of the burdens of Government, but to 
add to them by an indiscriminate distribution of $45,000,000 
annually.” 





TRUST-BUSTING ON THE HIGH SEAS 


N ITS twenty years of existence, the Sherman Antitrust 
I Law has been invoked to uncover a multitude of sins, but 
even papers fully believing in the wrongfulness of the 
operations of the “ Atlantic Conference ” are wondering whether 
this law can be stretched across the Atlantic to ‘ 
abate ” a contract made by foreign steamship companies in a 
European city. There is no question of the existence of the 
“ conference,” there is no doubt as to the acts charged against it, 
says the New York Commercial, “ the issue is whether the 
United States has jurisdiction in the matter.” And the Chicago 
Record-Herald agrees that since the corporations involved are 
foreign and made their agreement in London, it is a serious 
question whether our courts have the power to close the gates 
to them. 
The Government’s suit takes the form of a petition asking a 
Federal Circuit Court to enjoin thirteen specified transatlantic 
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carriers, estimated to control 90 per cent. of the steerage 
traffic, worth to them $55,000,000 a year, from “ further agree- 
ing, combining, conspiring,” to the detriment of “ any person 
or corporation engaged in the business of carrying steerage 
passengers between points in the United States and Europe.” 
It is further demanded that these companies be barred from all 
United States ports “so long as they shall continue to oper- 
ate under the aforesaid alleged unlawful combination or 
conspiracy.” 

District-Attorney Wise goes on to allege that on February 5, 
1908, at London the defendant companies entered into a binding 
agreement to divide all their steerage traffic on a pro rata 
allotment. The following table printed by the Washington 
Post shows the apportionment, the four companies marked with 
asterisks being subsidiaries of the International Mercantile 
Marine, which with a later acquisition, the Russian East Asiatic 
Steamship Company, is also named in the indictment: 
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In a statement given to the press, Mr. Wise further charges 
that in order to “ eliminate and destroy competition ” these lines 
appointed a committee to select “ fighting steamers,” and to ad- 
vertise such fighting steamers to sail at the same time and from 
the same ports as the steamers of competing lines, charging 
sufficiently lower rates to drive the others out. 

In reply to published statements from officials of the com- 
panies concerned that they welcome the suit, that there has 
been no monopoly or conspiracy, and that they are confident 
that the United States courts have no jurisdiction, Mr. E. O. 
Thomas, New York manager of the Uranium Steamship Com- 
pany, names the steamship lines that the “Conference” has 
driven out of business: 

“There was the Zotti Steamship Company, the Russian Vol- 
unteer Fleet, The New York & Continental Steamship Company, 
the Northwest Transport line, and now it is trying to force the 
Uranium Steamship Company to the wall.” 

On the other hand, the New York Journal of Commerce can 
not believe that “forming a conference or entering into its 
agreements in London can be made a violation of the Sherman 
Act,” and the New York Times observes satirically that * by 
way of promoting the commerce of this port the Government 
of the United States is asking the courts to close this port to 
practically all the steamships plying in the immigrant trade.” 
The Times continues in defense of the “ Conference ” 

“We know why the steamship pool was formed and what was 
the result. The trade was in the condition of the steel trade 
when the Steel Corporation was formed, and the establishment 
of the steamship trust had similar results. There was a welter 
of competition. Immigrants were being carried across the 
ocean in a shabby manner for ten dollars, and half of that was 
being paid out for commissions to get the ruinous business. . . . 


The reduction of the trade to discipline gave profits to those 
able to earn them, and resources poured in. Magnificent steam- 
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ships were built, and trade leaped under the stimulus. ThH* 
Government is seeking to prevent the union of former competi 
tors, altho it properly should seek to restrain the sinister 
power exercised, or supposed to be exercised, of keeping rivals 
out of the business or ruining enemies in the business. The 
cessation of competition among the conspirators has not proved 
an evil, but the ferocity of the competition wis a real public 
evil.” 


Among the many papers which are inclined to back the Gov- 
ernment in this suit we find the Washington Post saying: 1% 
& 


“The immigration business is under Government supervision 
and control, and as the matter of steerage rates is of direct 
concern to the public, the Government takes the ground that 
the charging of exorbitant passenger rates and resorting to 
monopoly tactics in restraint of trade in American waters 
bring the steamship combine within the meaning of the She 
man Law, which reads ‘ commerce among the several Stat. 
or with foreign nations.’ 

“The Interstate Commerce Law was amended last year by’ 
the insertion of the long- and short-haul clause, and which has 
been invoked to smash the railroad end of the nefarious ship- 
rail agreement. If both that and the port-closing proceedings 
are successful, the reproach that America is preyed upon with’ 
impunity by a foreign monopoly will have been lifted. ©O** 
British laws to-day have the effect of imposing conditions wo: 
than what Americans rebelled against in 1775 ? ” 

i 

The fact that the present contracts between the members of 
the Atlantic Conference expire next month leads to a sugges- 
tion in the news columns of the New York T\mes that they 
may be allowed to expire, not to be renewed pending the i issue 
of the Government’s suit in the courts. 

A somewhat different attack on the “Steamship Trust” 
Congressman Humphrey’s bill, introduced in the House of Da" 
resentatives just three days after the filing of District-Attorney 
Wise’s petition. This measure, if passed, would bar from 
United States ports any foreign vessel “owned, operated, or 
controlled” by any 
pool,” and would take from any such ship its contract for 
carrying transoceanic mails. 





THE POSTAL TAX ON THE MAGAZINES | 


the magazines fight their own fight with the Post-office 
Department, the editors of the weekly and monthly, 
periodicals have taken it upon themselves to explain to thei: 
readers the true inwardness of Mr. Hitchcock’s latest proposi- 
tion, wherein they see injustice to themselves and hardship to 
their subscribers. The efforts of the Postmaster-General to 
eliminate the usual annual deficit and to place his department 
on a paying business basis are commended, but why, it is asked, 
should the magazines alone be made to pay for the proposed 
further reorganization? The proposal to make a substantial in- 
crease in the postal rate on the advertising pages of the maga- 
zines while leaving that on the text at the present figure calls 
forth the scorn of The Saturday Evening Post as a “ schoolboy 
idea” worthy of “the present management’s sagacity.” Such 
an arrangement, declares Mida’s Criterion, a Chicago liquor 
trade journal, would be a “crushing blow to the magazines, 
under which the most popular would stagger, and the weaker 
would either have to succumb altogether, or attempt to increase 
the price for subscriptions and advertising, which in most cases 
would be an impossibility, as the raise would not be accepted 
by either subscribers or advertisers.” And the result, we are 
told, would be that a small number of surviving magazines 
would be left in possession of a hardly profitable monopoly. 
In a full-page editorial, The Ladies’ Home Journal warns its 
subscribers that their magazines may cost more hereafter. It 
explains that the new measure is simply the old discredited 


A S THE daily press seem quite willing to stand by and let 
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_oposition made and dropt last year but “delivered to the 
ablic in a slightly different wrapping ” : 


" « Whether the increased rate is supposed to apply on the liter- 
ary portion of a magazine alone, or on the advertising portion 
alone, or on the magazine as a whole, makes no difference so 
far as the result is concerned. It is simply raising the postal 
rate on magazines; that is all. Any increase in the rate of 
postage charged for carrying a magazine means a corresponding 
increase in the expense of its production, and therefore an in- 
ease in the price to its readers, distasteful as such a change 
rould be to the publisher. ..... ; 

“Tt should be explained that it is proposed that the increased 
rate shall apply only on ‘ popular magazines.’ Newspapers— 
which in proportion to the amount paid for mailing them cost 
the Government much more to handle than do magazines, be- 
qause there are so many more of them in any given weight, in- 

lying the services of a correspondingly greater number of 
gjl-carriers to deliver—and ‘ periodicals issued purely for edu- 
itional and literary purposes’ (whatever that may mean) are 
to be exempted....... 

* As this is written no official explanation has been vouchsafed 
as to why it is deemed proper that the advertising columns of 
the newspapers should continue to be carried in the mails at 
+he present rate while a heavy additional charge should be made 

wainst the advertising columns of the magazines. It seems 

“4S, on the contrary, that if there is any discrimination it 

ould be in favor of the latter, and we believe that every 
magazine reader will agree with us.” 


Many magazine publishers insist that the proper course to 
pursue in “ wiping out the postal deficit ” is thoroughly to re- 
wganize the Post-office Department. Congress is urged to 

ake a beginning in this work by passing the Carter-Weeks 

ill, which is aimed to take the Post-office out of politics to a 

reat extent, and to avoid waste by the introduction of business 
methods. In a letter sent to magazine editors, a committee of 
the Periodical Publishers’ Association asks that they remind 
their readers, their friends, and their Congressmen that the 
distribution of the increased rate of postage between text and 
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advertising pages is a “mere device, and an expensive device.” 
Further— 


“That when it is figured out it amounts to just so much a 
pound on the whole book, and if that comes to 4 cents a pound, 
the words ‘ advertising’ and ‘ text,’ may be eliminated from 
consideration and the rate will be 4 cents a pound on periodicals. 
And the reader ought to understand that this is like increasing 
the rate on letters. There is no means by which the increase 
upon the advertising pages can be assessed upon the advertiser. 
The rates of advertising are fixt upon another basis. 

“This new scheme . . . puts the increased cost, first, during 
the period of readjustment, upon the publisher, and eventually, 
if readjustment is brought about, upon the reader, upon the 
subscriber.” 


We find the other side presented in a Chicago single-tax 
weekly, The Public, which believes that the postal service 
ought to be improved and made cheaper, especially by “ charg- 
ing against all Government departments but the postal the 
value of the franks they use, and putting a stop to railroad 
graft,” but does not accept the “popular magazine” point of 
view regarding postal rates on advertising pages. It says: 


“ Nothing can be said for cheap postage on the advertising 
pages of magazines upon the basis of the idea that cheap pos- 
tage on periodicals is for the promotion of public intelligence. 
It is a business subsidy, and nothing else. And as a subsidy it 
discriminates in favor of the big advertising mediums. 

“The whole question of allowing advertisements togo at 
periodical rates of postage narrows down to the simple one of 
postal business policy. If the Post-office makes more through 
the high letter postage rates which advertisements in periodi- 
cals foster, than it loses by low periodical rates for advertising 
pages, then low rates may be good business policy. Otherwise 
they clearly are not.” 


The publishers reply that the low postal rate is not a “ sub- 
sidy ” to them, but a benefit to the public, as shown in the low 
prices of magazines. When postal rates rise, as on our period- 
icals entering Canada, the reader pays the advance. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Ler’s change the name of the capital to Whitewashington.—Omaha News. 
Tue cost of living has suddenly been increased among voters of Adams 
county, Ohio.—Louisville Post. 
In Adams County, Ohio, they may have to let the women vote in order 
to get a quorum.—Chicago News. 
A STRONGER argument for peace than Carnegie’s $10,000,000 is our annual 
-ension roll—Wall Street Journal. 
Way should they urge Mr. Roosevelt out of his retirement when Mr. 
arnegie has given so much money for peace?—Atlanta Constitution. 
Mr. Moraan apparently believes that there is no need for a bank guaranty 
System in New York, at least so long as 


Somesopy in the steamship trust must have rocked the boat.—Chattanooga 
Times. 

SOMETHING must be done this year to reduce the high cost of high flying.— 
Chattanooga Times. 

SWALLOwING banks and trust companies is one way of relieving them of 
their ills—New York American. 

SomeEBopy ought to put a want ad in the Congressional Record for white- 
wash that will stick.— Washington Post. : 
FEDERAL law officers had nothing whatever to do with the Carnegie 

trust-busting case.— Wall Street Journal. 


ALASKAN bank holding deposits of 





he is on deck.— Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Ex-Kinc MANvuet, it is said, is to 
take a course in civil government at 
Oxford. It seems to be somewhat be- 
lated instruction.— Y outh’s Companion. 


AFTER canvassing the returns from 
the recent ‘‘cold snap,” the average 
householder is apt to conclude that it 
Was a snap for the plumbers and coal 
dealers only.—New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. 


SECRETARY MACVEAGH’s plan to issue 
gold notes against bullion instead of 
coin means a saving of about $400,000 
a year in coinage expenses and is so 
simple as well as sensible that it seems 
hardly likely Congress will agree to it. 
—New York World. 


Tue latest French novel is the prod- 
uet of a dressmaker. While the author 
is undoubtedly well equipped for suc- 
cessfully carrying the thread of the nar- 
Tative, it is to be feared that she will 








$1,000,000 fails. Territory is rapidly 
developing along strictly modern ‘lines. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


INDEPENDENT undertakers in New 
York have opened war on the Under- 
takers’ Trust. Their aim is to reduce 


the cost of dying.—New York Herald. 
i — 


New York is to have a new statue 
of George Washington. That one in 
front of the Sub-Treasury is probab!y 
overworked watching Wall Street.— 
Washington Herald. 

ANnp now Mr. Bonaparte refuses to 
dine with Gov.-Elect Baldwin because 
he would not dine with Mr. Bonaparte’s 
former chief. If this keeps on, ban- 
queting will soon become a lost art.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


How long will it take a Tariff Com- 
mission that has not been created to 
convince stand-patters in Congress, who 
do not intend to be convinced, that the 
people of this country are entitled to 
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be inclined to look at life from the 
Seamy side. Critics say it is only so-so. 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


‘ THE PIED PIPER UP. TO DATE. 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


relief through the removal of prohibi- 
tive duties on foreign meats?—New 
York World. 
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PROCESSION OF 600 WIDOWS AT THE FUNERAL 


GERMANY’S IRELAND 


LSACE-LORRAINE is at last to have Home Rule—of a 
4 kind it does not want. Forty years ago this territory 
was wrested from France and sentenced to Prussifica- 

tion. Like Ireland, the inhabitants have been clamoring for 
Home Rule, autonomy, but they have still remained in the con- 
dition of a conquered people. The present German Chancellor, 
Mr. Bethmann-Hollweg, however, promised immediately after 
his appointment that their wishes should be granted, but in the 
constitution he now proposes the Strasburg press insist that 
he gives them a stone where they asked for bread. We read 
in the Gazette de Frankfort that 


OF CHULALONGKORN, THE LATE KING OF SIAM. 


all official publications of the Government. There will be two 
Houses of Parliament in the new Federal State, as in most other 
countries where constitutional forms of government prevail. 

“ A difficult problem was of course the formation of a House 
of Lords. In consequence of the French Revolution the old 
historical families had disappeared a century ago and a new 
nobility of large landowners has not risen up again. The pro- 
posal is, that peerage by patent, peerage by office, and peerage 
by representation will be combined. The Emperor may appoint 
half the number of the new Peers; the two Roman-Catholic 
bishops, the heads of the Protestant and Reformed churches, 
the chief rabbi, the president of the High Court of Justice, a 
delegate of the University of Strasburg will be ex officio mem- 
bers; the remainder will be delegated by the Chambers of 
Commerce, the agricultural organizations, the artizans’ and 
laborers’ official organizations. 





“this project does not give us 
the slightest satisfaction nor 
answer in the remotest degree 
the aspirations of Alsace- 
Lorraine,” and Mr. Ernst 
Theodor, editor of the Nouvelle 
Alsace (Strasburg), says in his 
journal : 





“The era of resignation is 
past. We used to say: ‘ Let 
them do as they please; they do 
not wish to understand what we 
want.’ ... Our cry to-day is: 
‘They must be made to under- 
stand what we want. We will 
force them to understand; they 
shall treat us with respect, and 
no one shall hereafter shrug his 
shoulders at the mention of 
Alsace.’ ” 








“For the formation of the 
House of Commons the Govern- 
ment sounded the views of the 
existing local representations. 
The proposal to introduce a scale 
of voting according to income 
as in Prussia met with little 
favor. It was demanded that 
‘a man a vote’ system and 
secret balloting should be 
granted at once. The Imperial 
Government yielded to these 
wishes, but adopted a modifica- 
tion from the municipal elec- 
tions of the territory. Every 
voter above thirty-five years of 
age may cast a second vote, and, 
if above forty-five, even a third 
vote. This privilege of the 
seniors is of course not popular 
in our own times, when so much 
fuss is made about the rights of 
the children. Altogether there 














WHAT WE ARE, WHAT WE 


THE PRUSSIFICATION 


This defiance is called forth 
by the publication of the prom- 
ised constitution, of which the 
Berlin Continental Correspondence, speaking semi-officially, 
gives the following summary: 


“It is readily admitted that this scheme is equivalent to 
Home Rule for the conquered territory. For all legislative 
purposes of its own Alsace-Lorraine will be in the same posi- 
tion as other Federal States, e.g., the Kingdom of Saxony or 
the Grand Duchy of Baden. The only difference will be that 
it has no king of its own, but that the Emperor will act as sov- 
ereign in the formula ‘ King in Parliament’ and that he will 
exercise the functions of a head of administration by a Stadt- 
holder-General who is responsible for, and has to countersign, 


will be only 60 members of the 
WANT TO BE. WHAT WE SHALL BE. Second Chamber against 86 of 


OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. the First Chamber.” 
—Dur’s Elsass (Muelhausen). 

What the people of Alsace 
and Lorraine wanted was the power of electing their own 
Governor, and their own Senate. They wanted universal 
suffrage. But the Emperor is still their direct ruler in the 
person of the Stadtholder. The Upper House is his appoint- 
ment and its members his delegates, while the “one man, 
one vote” system demanded by Mr. Theodor, has, in his opinion, 
been corrupted by the multiple method. The Socialist riots 
that recently occurred at Metz and in which many citizens 
were shot down by the soldiers of the German garrison, arose 
practically from popular indignation over the proposed con- 
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stitution, of which the Socialist organ Neue Zeit 
(Stuttgart) remarks: 


“Of all the mothers on this globe of ours 
Mother Prussia is the only one clever enough after 
forty years’ experience to bring forth such a pal- 
try mouse. And yet her own brood of children 
must needs glance at their little stepsister with a 
feeling of envy. The franchise which is to be 
granted to Alsace-Lorraine is infinitely more 
worthy of men than the three-class system which 
isgranted to Prussians. It would almost seem that 
the legislative squirearchy of Germany has more 
respect for the province that was condemned to 
slavery forty years ago than for those which have 
been slaves for centuries.” 


After stating the details of the constitution, as 
given above, this organ reviles the idea of the 
Imperial Stadtholder, and the Imperial Senate in 
Alsace-Lorraine, and concludes that is only one 
more blow from the “knout of the Prussian 
squirearchy.” 

The failure of Bethmann-Hollweg to satisfy the 
claims of the “ Western Marches” of Germany is 
bitterly resented by the London Nation, which 
says of the new constitution: 


“The years have gone round, and at last, spontaneous yet 
grudging, free but ungenerous, the constitution for Alsace- 
Lorraine makes its appearance. 

“It is a thing of checks and reservations. It is a document 
in which a great armed Empire has exprest its fears and hesi- 
tations. The handwriting of the mailed fist is traced in nervous 
and timid scratches. There is here no bold gesture, no frank, 
soldierly confidence, no effort to assume that trust which comes 
when it is bravely bidden. It is one proof the more that the 
most pusillanimous of all things in this world is an armed 
Power which could crush at a word the people that it fears. It 
gives to the conquered province no place at all within the Em- 
pire. Its overlord is still the Emperor, whose Ministers alone 
can speak for it in the Federal Council.” 


Of course this Nationalist organ could not resist the tempta- 
tion to lug in the question of Home Rule for Ireland, and en- 
thusiastically launches out as follows: 


“The object-lesson of Alsace comes for us at an apt moment. 
We are at last within a few weeks of achieving our freedom to 
deal with the problem of Ireland as the instincts of our race 
and our Liberalism would prompt us todeal. The German prec- 
edent stands before us, a thing to avoid. The South African 
precedent is no less clearly in our view a thing toimitate. .... 

“If the ardent and passionate sympathy with Irish aspira- 





From Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


A CLASS OF CHINESE ATHLETES 


At work under the tutelage of their Western teacher. A scene typical of the new China. 
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From Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
BURNING OPIUM-PIPES IN THE STREETS OF SHANGHAI. 
An outcome of the public and Government campaign against the drug. 


tions, which Gladstone created and Lord Rosebery smothered 
in British Liberalism, no longer figures among the ruling 
motives of the younger men, it is also true that the old intol- 
erant Unionism survives nowhere save in one-half of the prov- 
ince of Ulster. It was for a generation an English creed. It 
has sunk back to its natural position as the prejudice of two or 
three Irish counties. The psychological moment for ending the 
long misgovernment of Ireland has arrived.”—Translations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





OPIUM IN CHINA AND ENGLAND—The Orontes flowed into 
the Tiber, says the Latin satirist, and all the debilitating vices 
of Asiatic corruption were permitted to sap the vigor and de- 
stroy the Sabine strength of Rome. One of the greatest social 
curses of the Far East in our own day has been the use of 
opium, but the Chinese are rousing themselves at this moment 
to repress it. As thé Ephesians burnt their books of magic, so 
the Chinaman is burning his long-loved opium pipe and teach- 
ing his sons to follow those methods of athletic training pur- 
sued in the United States and not practicable excepting with 
habits of temperance and abstinence. But Antioch, while pour- 
ing her corruptions into Italy, did not abandon them for herself. 
The exact contrary is the case with the Celestial 
Empire. China gives up opium, but infects Lon- 
don and Paris with a passion for the poppy. We 
read in the Tour du Monde (Paris) that in the East 
End of London, notably the Limehouse Causeway, 
there are many “ sumptuous smoking-rooms” : 


“ Here amid the fragrant smoke of scent-boxes, 
amid the luxury of damask curtains and fine rugs, 
in the dim light of many-colored lanterns, citizens, 
some of them prominent in the art and politics of 
free England, come to drug themselves at the price 
of twenty or thirty shillings an evening. They 
become intoxicated with that opium, damnable 
stuff, the use of which should certainly be reserved 
to the Celestials. The London County Council 
heard of the growing abuse through the papers 
and decided by a resolution that these opium-dens 
were to be abolished in the course of 1910. The 
resolution remains unfulfilled to this day—a piece 
of Platonic legislation which ends in nothing, like 
so many goodresolutions. For the Chinese quar- 
ter of London, West India Dock Road and Lime- 
house Causeway, still goes on its tranquil way and 
the divine weed, the ‘ sovereign drug,’ still brings 
nepenthe and dreams to its votaries, whatever 
their color.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 








WAR BECOMING FOOLISH 


AR HAS apparently lost its high position as the chief 

WW of all crimes and the sum of all villainies, and has 
degenerated into mere destructive foolishness. When 

a modern war is over, the victor has suffered about as much as 
the vanquished, and neither has any real profit to show for the 
frightful pouring out of life and treasure. We read in a stri- 
king book that has just appeared that it is dawning on the 
mind of civilized nations that war, like everything else, must 
be judged by its net result. Themistocles is no longer to be 
kept awake by thoughts about the trophies of Miltiades; Alex- 
ander no longer is to weep because there are no more worlds to 
conquer. The exist- 
ence of a modern 
Napoleon is impossi- 
ble. And why? Be- 
cause war really does 
not pay; armaments 
are futile; and so the 
author who writes 
under the nom de 
plume of Norman 
Angell, finds from his 
“Study of the Rela- 
tion of Military 
Power in the Nations 
to their Economic 
Social Advantages,” 
that war will end 
when the govern- 
ments of the earth 





realize what these 
advantages actually 
are. 


Confiscation of prop- 
erty by conquest in 
war, annexation of 
territory, or colonization, can not add to the prosperity or 
riches of the victorious government, says this writer in his re- 
markable volume, which bears as its main title “The Great 
Illusion.” In fact, the conqueror in a war becomes eventually 
the chief sufferer. In the days of ancient Rome the property 
of one nation could indeed be bodily transferred, in the shape 
of slaves or commodities of value, to the territory of another 
nation; in the Middle Ages tangible wealth in the shape of coin 
or other valuables was easily carried off as booty. Spanish 
adventurers could strip America of her gold and English ad- 
mirals despoil Spanish treasure-ships. But this is not the case 
in these days of banks, credit, telegraph, and telephone, says 
this author, who expounds his main thesis in the columns of 
The Daily Mail (London) as follows: 


Who promoted him to the rank of admiral. 


“My contention is that by reason of certain economic phe- 
nomena peculiar to our generation—a synchronized bank rate 
the world over, reacting bourses, and so on, largely the result 
of telegraph and telephone development during the last thirty 
years—modern wealth has become intangible in so far as mili- 
tary conquest is concerned, in that confiscation is bound to react 
injuriously on the confiscator, and that consequently it is 
impossible for one country to enrich itself by subjugating 
another or by annexation; that, in short, conquest can no 
longer pay.” 


Mr. “ Angell” elaborates this theory at greater length in his 
book, which is being published simultaneously in the capitals 
of all the great European Powers and is spoken of with 
commendation by many competent critics. The Edinburgh 
Review declares that the volume will bring about “ a revolution 
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JOAO CANDIDO (X), RINGLEADER OF THE BRAZILIAN MUTINEERS, 


surrounded by his naval staff. 
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more fundamental than that of 1756.” “This book may in 
years to.come prove to be the Magna Charta of a new time.” 
... “It is a great achievement and an original and amazing 
work,” says Public Opinion (London). According to The 
Nation (London), “ no piece of political thinking has in recent 
years more stirred the world which controls the movement of 
politics.” 

The position taken by Mr. “ Angell ” he illustrates in his book 
by hypothetical as well as by actual examples. Would Ger- 
many be any richer, or German citizens have one penny more 
in their pockets, if Holland were annexed by the German 
Empire? He talks of the Pan-Germanists of the Empire as 
hypothetically succeeding “in grouping into one great Powe, 
all the peoples of the 
Germanic race or 
language in Europe,” 
and remarks: 


“ Let us assume that 
at the cost of great 
sacrifice, the great- 
est sacrifice which it 
is possible to imag- 
ine a modern civilized 
nation making, this 
has been  accom- 
plished ; and that Bel- 
gium and Holland and 
Germany, Switzer- 
land and Austria have 
all become part of the 
great German hege- 
mony : is there one or- 
dinary German citi- 
zen who would be able 
to say that his well- 
being had increased 
by such a _ change? 
Germany would then 
‘own’ Holland. But 
would a single Ger- 
man citizen be the 
richer for the owner- 
ship? The Hollander, from having been the citizen of a 
small and insignificant State, would become the citizen 
of a very great one. Would the individual Hollander be any 
the richer or any the better 2? We know that, as a matter of fact, 
neither the German nor the Hollander would be one whit the 
better, and we know also, as a matter of fact, that in all hu- 
man probability they would be a great deal the worse. We may, 
indeed, say that the Hollander would be certainly the worse in 
that he would have exchanged the relatively light taxation and 
light military service of Holland for the much heavier taxation 
and the much longer military service of the ‘ great’ German 
Empire.” 


This new Toussaint L’Ouverture here stands 


Putting aside all sentimental chauvinism and jingoism, and 
coming down to actual economic facts, he declares that navies, 
great or small, can not control the prosperity of nations and 
“the great illusion” is that men are speculating about a war, 
an invasion, or a victory which could have no influence on the 
money markets of the world. To quote his words: 


“ We are concerned with the case of fully civilized rival nations 
in fully occupied territory, and the fact of conquering such 
territory gives to the conqueror no material advantage which 
he could not have had without conquest. And in these con- 
ditions—the realities of the political world as we find it to-day 
—‘ domination,’ or ‘ predominance of armament,’ or the ‘ com- 
mand of the sea,’ can do nothing for commerce and industry or 
general well-being; we may build fifty Dreadnoughts and not 
sell so much as a penknife the more in consequence. We might 
conquer Germany to-morrow, and we should find that we could 
not, because of that fact, make a single Englishman a shilling 8 
worth the richer in consequence, the war indemnity notwith- 
standing.” 


A good example of the futility of conquest by the sword is 
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furnished by the results of the Franco-Prussian War, by which 
Germany gained a vast sum as indemnity and a huge slice of 
territory. Yet Mr. Angell says of this, “from a money point 
of view the most successful war ever recorded in history ”: 


“Tf the general proposition that conquest pays were sound, 
and if the results of the war were anything like as brilliant as 
they are represented, money should be cheaper and more plen- 
tiful in Germany than in France, and credit, public and private, 
should be sounder. Well, it is the exact reverse which is the 
case. As anet result of the whole thing Germany was, ten 
years after the war, a good deal worse off financially than her 
vanquished rival, and was at that date trying, as she is trying 
to-day, to borrow money from her victim. Within twenty 
months of the payment of the last of the indemnity the bank 
rate was higher in Berlin than in Paris, and we know that 
Bismarck’s later life was clouded by the spectacle of what he 
regarded as this ab- 
surd miracle: the 
vanquished recover- 
ing more quickly than 
the victor. We have 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A WARNING 
TO CANADA 


NSTEAD of envying our riches and power, Canada looks at 
I the United States as a fearful example of all that the 
Dominion should avoid. This is the richest country in the 
world, and yet the most unquiet and dissatisfied, declares the 
American correspondent of the London Times. Extravagance, 
overcapitalization, and the crooked deals of high finance are 
ruining the country, he thinks and ‘ in proportion as the Ameri- 
can people grows richer, it seems to grow more discontented, 
and it is impossible for one who knows this country well, on 
returning to it after an absence of some years, not to be struck 
by its extraordinary 
and feverish un- 
rest”: 


“ Politically it man- 





the testimony of his 
own speeches to this 
fact, and to the fact 
that France weath- 
ered the financial 
storms of 1878-79 a 
great deal better than 
did Germany. And 
to-day where Ger- 
many is compelled to 
pay nearly 4 per cent. 
for money, France 
can secure it for 3. 

“By any test that 
you care to apply, 
France, the  van- 
quished, is better off 
than Germany, the 
victor. The French 
people are asa whole 
more prosperous, 
more comfortable, 
more economically 
secure, with greater es 
reserve of savings i 
and all the moral and 
social advantages 
that go therewith 
than are the Germans, a fact exprest briefly by French Rentes 
standing at 98 and German Consols at 83.” 





DARK SEQUEL TO THE BRAZILIAN MUTINY—The Paris 
correspondent of the Prensa, the great daily of Rio, informed 
an interviewer that the recent mutiny on board the Bra- 
zilian dreadnoughts Minas Geraes and Sao Paolo was pro- 
voked by the severe corporal punishment dealt out to the 
colored sailors on board these ships. President Fonseca had 
been approached on his voyage to Brazil by a deputation of 
sailors and had promised to look into their grievances. The 
correspondent asks: “ Did he forget his promise, or was he 
waiting for an opportunity to lay the question before the legis- 
lative bodies?” At any rate the severity of the officers was 
not abated. An unhappy sailor of the Minas Geraes was flogged 
until he was black and blue, and this was the signal for revolt. 
But the authorities in the end prevailed. And here comes in 
the curious part of the story. An amnesty was granted to the 
mutineers on condition that they returned toduty. But accord- 
ing to the Jornal do Commercio (Rio Janeiro), many of them, 
including Joao Candido, the ringleader, were imprisoned in the 
fortress on Cobras Island where forty-five have met with sud- 
den and mysterious deaths. Gangrene or sunstroke is alleged 
as the cause of this mortality, but the censorship of local jour- 
nals and dispatches is so rigorous that nothing but the bare 
facts chronicled in the Jornal do Commercio has at present 
come to light. 





THE MUTINEERS OF THE “SAO PAOLO” 
Receiving the envoys of the Brazilian Government, who presented the decree of amnesty. 


ifests itself in the 
revolutions and coun- 
ter-revolutions with- 
in the ranks of the 
Republican party 
which led to the catas- 
trophe of the recent 
elections. Industri- 
ally it is evident in 
the general uneasi- 
ness in labor circles, 
so that it is difficult 
to speak to a wage- 
earner without hear- 
ing complaint of the 
tyranny of capital, or 
to the head of a con- 
cern employing a 
large number of men 
without being told 
of the ‘ loosening of 
the bonds of author- 
ity ’ and the widening 
of the gulf between 
officials and em- 
ployees.” 


The Toronto Globe 
predicts that “Canada will rise in splendor,” and it points to 
our abuse of our riches as a warning to the Dominion. The im- 
mense material wealth of the United States, we are told, has 
led to overspeculation, watered stock, and the return to this 
country of securities purchased by foreigners. 

After stating that “ this year 191] is to be Canada’s year”; 
“all is well, brother, for Canada,” The Globe asks: “ And what 
of the United States, brother?” continuing as follows: 


“The richest country in the world; the Mississippi Valley the 
greatest storehouse on all the globe: cotton, wheat, sugar, 
live-stock, coal, corn, everything. The most enterprising 
people of history. Marvelous industrial development. A 
wealth of capital. And yet one cardinal sin, overcapitalization. 
Such overcapitalization that the foreign investor has turned 
against it all. He has sent back to the United States (ata 
profit) most of their securities that he bought some years ago, 
and he wants no more until the water is squeezed out. The 
savings of the people of the United States as represented by 
the banks, trust companies, trust funds of all kinds, even many 
bonds of first-class rank—nearly all the savings of the United 
States have been tied up to this watered stock that was bought 
by Americans or sold back to them by the foreigners. But not 
only is this watered stock tied up to the nation’s savings, but the 
investors who borrowed the money to carry this watered stock 
have dropt it and the stock is now the property, out and out, of 
those who lent money on it—trust companies, bankers and banks, 
trust funds, capitalists, and the like. The shareholders in the 
trust companies and banks and the beneficiaries of trust 
funds, many of them do not yet know of this state of 
affairs! 

“ And where is Wall Street? First of all, denying that there 
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is overcapitalization. Or that the water has been turned into 
wine, by a miracle of theirs. Or, at worst, that it will be by 
the marvelous resources of the country! That the farmer and 
the other sons of labor can be so effective as to catch up to the 
water. Wall Street wants to put this water onindustry! And 
so it hopes—hopes, we believe, in vain—for this relief. If they 
could get this relief, then it would be ‘ On with the dance.’ 

“ The water must go out, and it’s going out soon. Congress 
is to regulate all capitalization of the hereafter. Taft regards 
this as his greatest mission, tho he sought to evade it at the 
start. Insurgency means revolt against overcapitalization 
first, and privilege next.” 


Business methods in the United States have to be reorganized. 
“Then there will come the greatest era in the history of the 
United States, not for the few, but for the many.” Meanwhile 
Canada may profit by the experience of her Southern neighbor, 
and we read: 


“Canada, if she does not take warning in time, will be up to 
the furnace door herself. There’sa hell for evil finance, even 
it be ‘ big,’ and that is what the United States has found out! 

“ Canada has a bright future for this year, but let her beware. 
Beware the water-wagon, the free gifts of common stock with 
bonds, and all the other things that depart from accepted 
methods and from overcapitalizing a public franchise by those 
who would exploit it. 

“ And almost as important is the question of tariff revision 
which must be faced in the States this year. Orders will not 
be heavy if a reduction in duties is in sight. 

“Canada must mind her own business, cut out evils as they 
crop up, and keep clear of reciprocity treaties or any entangle- 
ment that will vie her toher neighbor. The‘ bluer’ it is there, 
the brighter it ought to be here.” 





INDEPENDENT WAYS OF BRITISH 
COLONIES 


"| EFFUSIVE oratory and journalism, conferences, 
visits, and even poetry, that keep notifying the world 
of the solidarity of the British Empire, are taken with 

several grains of salt by Prof. E. S. Beesly, who held the chair 

of history in the University College of London for over thirty 
years. He finds nothing real or permanent in the ties that 
bind Canada and Australia to the mother country. The British 

Government lets the colonies run their own affairs, and the 

Governor-General is a mere figure-head. If effusive exchanges 

of complimentary sentiments “ had really any practical opera- 

tion,” he remarks in The Positivist Review (London), imperial 
federation “ ought by this time to be in sight.” 


“But when we turn from this labored display of a superficial 
fraternization and come to take stock of solid facts, we find 

















WHEN THE 500 ARRIVE AT WESTMINSTER. 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 
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that in no single respect has the smallest progress been achieved 
toward the realization of the ideal hankered after in this coun. 
try. On the contrary, such slight ties as remained after self. 
government had been conceded have almost entirely disap. 

















THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
(When Mr. Asquith floods the House of Lords with 500 new 
Liberal peers.) 
Our Mr. AsquirHa—*“ Five hundred coronets, dirt-cheap! This 
line of goods ought to make business a bit brisker, what?” 
Our Mr. Lioyp-Grorce—“ Not half; bound to go like hot 
cakes.” —Punch (London). 


peared. Titular governors are still sent from England, but 
they are purely ornamental. The advisory services of Lord 
Kitchener are obtained by Australia and Canada in much the 
same way as those of General Mekel were by Japan, and of 
General von der Goltz by Turkey. I am not sure how far the 
legislative authority of the Imperial Parliament has been for- 
mally abandoned, but it has practically ceased to exist. In- 
deed, the colonials (I use the term without any disrespectful 
intention, and only for verbal convenience) openly declare that 
they recognize no central authority but that of the King, which 
we all know amounts to nothing. Appeal from the colonial 
courts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council still re- 
mains; but that too is being circumscribed, and will be 
abolished without ceremony whenever it shall be found 
inconvenient.” 


Nor is it strange that this clear-headed publicist should add 
with an indorsement of Colonel Roosevelt’s downright Ameri- 
canism: 


“Canada herself would be safer without the British connec- 
tion than with it. I believe the United States have, for sev- 
eral reasons, no wish to annex their northern neighbor. But 
they do desire to expel the British flag from the American con- 
tinent. Mr. Roosevelt said once (and I have no doubt he still 
thinks it): ‘ Every true patriot, every man of statesmanlike 
habit, should look forward to the day when not a single Euro- 
pean Power shall hold a foot of American soil.’ If his wish 
could be accomplished without any fighting, so much the better 
for all parties concerned. ; 

“Some one may say, Is it a time to make such a suggestion 
when we have just arranged all our difficulties with the United 
States by arbitration, and a Canadian regiment has come over 
to take part in our autumn maneuvers? I rejoice with all my 
heart in the arbitration. For ourselves we had nothing either 
to gain or to lose by it. I hope it may be the last time that 
we shall have to take so much trouble for Canada or Newfound- 
land, and that those countries will feel some little gratitude to 
us for the service we have done them. 1 hope, too, that the 
Toronto Rifles have enjoyed their visit, and that they carried 
back with them a rather more favorable opinion of the old 
country and its prospects, and the character, habits, and man- 
ners of its inhabitants than is said to be prevalent over yonder. 
I wish to see their fine young nation strong, prosperous, an 
independent, joined to us as closely as possible by the ties of 
friendship and mutual respect, but not entangled in those of 
either federation or alliance.” 


January 21, 191) 
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SCHOOLS FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


SCHOOL for tuberculosis patients, in which they may 
A learn how to get well—that is the idea of a 
sanatorium advanced by Dr. David L. Sohn, of New 
York, in American Medicine (New York,). We can isolate 
only a small number of our consumptives, Dr. Sohn says. 
There are a great army of them, and our few sanatoria 
are unable successfully to combat the disease. We must 
educate those whom we can not treat—teach them how 
to live so that they may vanquish the malady by them- 
selves. Isolation and education are his watchwords and the 
greater of these two is education—the greater because 
it must be our weapon with hundreds of thousands, while 
isolation can be effective with compara- 
tively few. We read: 


“Let us isolate those whom we can and 
educate those whom we can not. In order 
to accomplish the best results under the 
present trying circumstances, I advocate 
the establishment of schools for consump- 
tives, in which the patient will in three 
weeks derive the benefit of a practical 
course of instruction at a sanatorium school 
devoted solely to this purpose. 

“The sanatorium school I have in mind 
can be built within the city limits or in the 
suburbs. It should be an institution built 
and equipped as a modern sanatorium for the 
cure of consumption, suited for open air, 
rest, hygienic and dietetic treatment, and 
should be under the supervision of trained 
physicians and nurses who will carry out 
the most approved treatment of tuber- 
culosis. There the patients will not only 
be kept and treated, but they will them- 
selves be instructed in the various phases 
of sanatorium treatment. There they will 
be trained how to take care of themselves 
after they leave the sanatorium school. I 
may venture to say that after a course of 
three weeks in such an institution, a patient 
will be well able to take care of himself no 
matter where he may go to continue his 
treatment for an ultimate cure. Further- 
more, by these instructions, infection to 
other persons through ignorance and care- 
lessness will be made almost impossible. 
We know that the untrained and uncared-for 
consumptive constitutes a great menace to 
his home and workshop. Very frequently 
he causes additional lives to be sacrificed 
because his presence and his ignorance con- 


associates. ” 


We are beginning to learn, Dr. Sohn goes 
on to say, that it is unnecessary to go to the mountains to seek 
acure for tuberculosis. Pure air is essential, but wherever we 
can find it constantly we are reasonably sure to obtain quick 
results, provided the patient understands his disease, or is 
under the supervision of a trained physician. To quote further: 


“It may interest you to know that in every locality where 
sanatoria for consumptives are maintained the mortality from 
tuberculosis has markedly decreased among the villagers since 
the establishment of such institutions. The reduction in this 
mortality is to be explained by their imitation, voluntary and 
unconscious, of the cleanliness and sanitary precautions prac- 
tised in the institutions in their midst. Since a sanatorium has 
such a good influence upon the inhabitants outside the institu- 
tion, what are we to expect from those inhabitants inside the 
institution who are anxious to be cured? A graduate froma 
sanatorium school will be able to go to any locality in the 





DR. DAVID L, SOHN, 


z Who believes that a few weeks’ train- 
stitute a dangerous environment for his ing in “sanatorium schools’? would enable 
consumptive patients to help cure them- 
selves and cease being a menace to others. 


vicinity of his home where he can find pure air. He may even 
remain in his very home where he may frequently be seen by 
relatives and friends who will inspire him with the hope and 
confidence so essential to the consumptive. Thus, this intelli- 
gent near-at-home treatment proves more advantageous too in 
that it does away with the homesickness and worry which are 
so often a great hindrance to recovery.” 





WHERE LIGHTNING STRIKES 


ESPITE the importance of statistics of loss of property 
D by lightning, little has been done toward collecting 

them except for the actual money value of the de- 
stroyed buildings and contents. In only one part of the world, 
the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, have extensive 
figures been kept over a period long enough 
for the averages to be depended upon. 
This province is about as large as New 
Jersey and has approximately two-thirds the 
population of that State. The statistics in 
question date back to 1874. Says a writer in 
Popular Electricity (Chicago, December) : 


“A study of these records... shows 
that the likelihood of strokes by lightning is 
much greater in marshy than in dry sections 
of the country, the proportion between the 
extreme sections of the country being about 
2146 tol. Also that the frequency of the 
strokes decreases with a growth of the for- 
ests, but increases with a devastation of the 
woodlands, a fact particularly well proven 
there, as no other section of Germany has 
less woodland than Schleswig-Holstein. The 
number of strokes per million of buildings 
averaged 362 per year, being 236 annually 
for city buildings and 425 for country houses, 
which makes the rate in the rural districts 
nearly double that in the cities. Of the 
houses struck by lightning, the number hav- 
ing wooden or thatched roofs was 214 times 
as great as those having slate or metal 
roofs; but the damage done to the former 
was about eighteen times as common, since 
94.4 per cent. of the buildings set on fire by 
lightning had the wooden or thatched roofs. 

“In analyzing these records, Dr. Hans 
Brodersen endeavored to trace some connec- 
tion between chimneys and the direction of 
the lightning, but could find no conclusive 
proof of the popular assumption that chim- 
neys attract lightning, altho the chimney 
was struck in 40 per cent. of the cases ex- 
amined by him. On the other hand, he feels 
convinced that the weather-vanes which 
have also been popularly supposed to attract 
lightning, do not act in that capacity. 

“ As to trees, the conclusion drawn from 
these records is that they do not generally protect neighbor- 
ing houses and that poplars are by far the most frequently 
struck. The common notion that oaks are most often 
devastated by lightning is upset by the figures for a total of 
239 trees struck during a period of fifteen years. These com- 
prized 109 poplars (or 46 per cent. of the total), 26 oaks, 23 
linden, 21 ash, 11 fruit, 10 willow, 10 pine, 6 alder, 3 elm, 
1 birch, and 1 beech. 

“During the same fifteen years the loss in life amounted to 
80 persons and 393 animals. Of the former 290 were struck in- 
doors, 19 of them fatally; while outdoors the fatality was 11 
out of a total of only 22 persons struck. The small number in- 
jured out of doors is easily understood, as people naturally 
seek refuge indoors when a storm approaches and would only 
be exposed in the open if caught unexpectedly. Then the 
difference in the percentage of fatalities implies that the force 
of the lightning is readily spent on the structure itself when 
it strikes a house or is conducted to the ground by various 
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pathways, such 
as drain-pipes, 
which are bet- 
ter conductors 
than the bodies 
of the people in 
the house. On 
the other hand, 
the human body 
is a far better 
conductor and 
hence forms an easier path for the lightning from the wet 
leaves to the ground than is done by the dry trunk of a tree, 
hence the large proportion of deaths {due to exposure under 
trees in open fields.” 


THE TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD 
sk SAVING of life by borrowing healthy blood from 





the body of another has often been proposed and is popu- 

larly supposed to have long been part of current medi- 
cal practise. Yet it has never been successful until very re- 
cently. Blood contains an albuminous substance called fibrin, 
and this coagulates on exposure to the air, or even on being 
touched with anything but the tissues through which it is ac- 
customed to flow. Efforts to use “ defibrinated ” blood or blood 
from which this substance had been artificially removed, were 
not satisfactory, as might have been expected; and artificial 
serum—warm salt water—proved a poor substitute. Only re- 
cently has it been possible to send warm, natural human blood 
by its own motive power, the pumping action of a human heart, 
from the arteries of one person into the veins of another. 
Says a writer in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques (Louvain, 
Belgium) : 


“T remember seeing, when a child, a dramatic scene painted 
in the lobby of a foreign museum: a surgeon in frock-coat and 
white apron was transfusing the 
blood of a vigorous young man 
into a dying woman lying on a 
couch, causing her to return to 
life and health. This scene en- 
graved itself on my memory to- 
gether with those representing 
the ancient alchemists bent over 
crucibles in which the transmuta- 
tion of metals was taking place 
and whence the philosopher’s 
stone would presently issue. 

“ And now these age-old dreams 
—the transfusion of blood and the 
transformation of matter, seem 
about to be realized. While the 
study of radio-active substances 
gives us a glimpse into mysteri- 
ous transmutations of substance, 
experiments of the highest inter- 
est attest that the transfusion of 
blood is possible and may be 
rendered practical. 

“This discovery is the logical 
corollary of aseries of researches 
of which it is the sequel and 
whose success it crowns; quite 
recently Carrel, of New York, 
grafted a kidney on an animal 
whose own had been removed, 
and thus saved its life; several 
years ago, also, Heymans, of 
Gand, succeeded in grafting 
a dog’s head, almost whole, on the vessels of another 

















FALCON’S WING. 
Adapted to flapping flight. 


“Once the defibrinated blood of a sheep was injected into a 
patient’s veins; but we now know that the blood of one species 
is poisonous to another, which explains the injurious results of 
such operations. Then the defibrinated blood of animals of the 
same species was tried, but here also there was a complete 
failure, of which we are now able to give the explanation; in de- 
fibrinated blood the cellular elements are destroyed and the 
ferments modified. 





SUCCESSION OF MOVEMENTS IN A SEA-GULL’S FLIGHT. 
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“Then re. 
course was had 
to injections of 
physiologic ge- 
rum; but their 
mediocre _ef- 
fects promised 
small chance of 
success. 

“Finally, in 
recent years, it 
has been ventured to try with human beings what had already 
succeeded with animals: the suture of the vein of one man to 
the artery of another. This time the experiment was clearly 
a success, even when an ox’s vein, or simply a glass tube, was 
used as an intermediary. 

“ Already ten transfusions have been carried out at Wurzburg. 
The question has been presented and discust at the third Con- 
gress of Physiotherapy at Paris. . . . The method of suture is 
full of promise; perhaps it will even enable us to graft certain 
organs in cases of inadequacy or destruction of the original 
organs—kidneys, pancreas, or thyroid. 

“Tt will be necessary to have recourse to the devotion of a 
third person; this will not be wanting. We are not yet ina 
position to ask it, and it will be some time before the spirit of 
medicine will accept and apply so revolutionary an interven- 
tion; but it will come at last, and the practical solution of this 
problem, so long and so ardently sought, will be one of the 
great triumphs of the twentieth century,”—Translation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE MYSTERY OF BIRD FLIGHT 


INCE man took to the air, some things about his teachers 
S and models, the birds, are almost more mysterious to him 

than they were before. His whirring propeller stands 
him in stead for the flapping of wings; his outspread planes 
are the steady pinions for coasting or soaring ; but how about 
the birds that move only by soar- 
ing—that have discarded their 
motors? It is now securely es- 
tablished that there are such 
birds, says Lucien Fournier, who 
writes on “ How Birds Fly” in 
La Nature (Paris, December 10), 
and he holds out hope that man 
may one day throw away his mo- 
tor also and trust to the winds; 
but just how the soaring bird 
does it he confesses he does not 
know. So-called explanations do 
not satisfy him, and we are sure 
only that the bird’s motive power 


4 . 
ree 
comes from without, doubtless ss 
from air currents in a way that eS ——— 
close investigation will yet make 72 <= te 


clear. He says, in part: 








“Two kinds of flight are now AB IZE> 
recognized—flying proper, car- (Gz yy 
ried on wholly by flapping the ce ‘ 
wings, and soaring, in which the 
bird keeps its wings extended BS 
during the course of its aerial 
progress. Soaring includes two 
different types—coasting, which 
is temporary and merely acces- 
sory to ordinary flying, and soaring proper, which is the normal 
mode of locomotion of large birds capable of keeping the air 
for whole days, utilizing the action of the wind to move about. 
Simple observation enables us to establish several fairly clear 
types of flight among birds, as follows: 

“1. Birds that fly wholly by beating the wings. F 

“2. Birds practising both this kind of flight and coasting. 

“3. Birds beating the wings and also soaring. 

“4. Birds that fly wholly by soaring. 

“The form of the wing is essentially variable and connected 











EAGLE’S WING. 
Adapted to soaring. 
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SOARING 


with the type of flight. The falcon’s wing is elongated toa 
point, while the eagle’s is rounded. The former is homogeneous 
on its posterior edge, while in the latter the feathers are partly 
detached. The result is a certain suppleness of the edge in 
soaring birds, and it is precisely this lack of rigidity that ren- 
ders such birds unfitted for flapping flight.” 


Besides this, the writer goes on to say, “ flappers ” all have 
short wings, altho the width varies to suit their special needs ; 
while the soarers have long, narrow wings adapted to strong 
winds. Flight of all kinds embraces three stages—the start, 
the flight proper, and the alighting. In the flapping birds the 
start is practically a leap, aided by the wings; then the rapidity 
of beating drops perhaps 50 per cent. during the flight itself, 
with less use of the breast-muscles. In coasting, the bird 
simply uses the speed acquired previously by flapping or drop- 
ping. In soaring he utilizes the wind. Moreover: 


“The coasting bird is perfectly comparable to a kite that is 
pulled along by a runner and rises in calm air. All flapping 
birds of medium and great height use this kind of flight... . 
Itis a sliding on air. . . . Observations show that if a bird 
wishes to coast as far as possible by merely dropping from an 
elevated point, without previous acquired speed, he needs one 
foot of fall for every eight of path. A bird may thus, by drop- 
ping 1,000 feet, coast 8,000 feet without fatigue...... 

“Propulsive qualities are thus more valuable than sustaining 
qualities only when the bird has no aptitude for coasting. This 
situation, pushed to the ex- 
treme, leads us to soaring prop- 
er, practised only by birds that 
are not fliers, properly speaking, 
since they get the energy neces- 
sary for their motion from an- 
other source than their mus- 
cles. . . . Altho once denied by 
many writers who had never 
seen it, soaring is now generally 
accepted, and it is not denied 
that with huge birds propulsion 
and support are obtained solely 
by the reaction of the air in 
motion, by the wind itself. 
Agreement ceases when there 
is an attempt to explain the 
mechanism of soaring, and 
particularly the paradoxical 
fact that the bird may rise and 
progress against the wind. 

“Many explanations have 
been proposed, some fantastic; others leading to absurd con- 
clusions such as the possibility of perpetual motion; others 
still, true perhaps in certain particular cases, but leading to 
no general theory. In this last category belong the hypotheses 
based on use of ascending air-currents.” 





THE ‘FRIGATE BIRD.” 
An expert in soaring flight. 





EAGLES. 


As the soaring bird has nothing but the wind to depend upon 
for support in the air, Mr. Fournier notes, he must be so built 
as to avail himself of the least breath. His wing must be 
delicate enough to adapt itself at once to sudden changes in the 
direction of the wind, a delicacy that is supplied by the supple- 
ness of both wings and feathers. If they are not elastic 
enough, there must be oscillation of the body to make up for 
it, resulting in a sort of balancing motion that may clearly 
be seen. This is very slight in huge b:rds with supple 
wings. Great soarers that must depend on the slightest 
breath of air have the faculty of spreading their wings like 
fens, so that the feathers, in fact, constitute automatic bal- 
ancers assuring both longitudinal and lateral equilibrium in 
normal conditions. 

The real masters of the air, however, the writer goes on to 
say, are not these great soarers, who are at the mercy of 
storms, but the coasters, the semi-soarers, who flap and glide 
by turns. It is these that we have imitated in our human 
attempts at flight. Says Mr. Fournier: 

“The aeroplane, as we have it to-day, is nothing else than a 
semi-soarer, having a propulsive screw that enables it to make 
a start and keep in the air, sustaining-planes capable of being 
warped, and rudders that direct it. It is to be hoped that the 
day is not far distant when the automatic action of these last 
will enable the machine to become a real soarer without the aid 

of any motor at all.”—Trans- 


lation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





WHAT HAPPENS TO RAI- 
SINS—A not altogether appeti- 
zing description of the manipu- 
lations to which raisins are 
submitted in the Orient before 
shipment is given by the Revue 
de Thérapeutique Médico-Chi- 
rurgicale. Says this paper, as 
translated by The Hospital 
(London, December 24) : 


“After having been passed 
through asolution of potash, the 
grapes are merely dried in the 
sun. For the last few years it 
has been customary, owing to the public having become more 
fastidious, to remove the fruit from the stalks before distribu- 
tion. This innovation greatly facilitates the task of the con- 
fectioners, but it presents certain inconveniences from the point 
of view of hygiene. The process is carried out in large rooms, 
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where Greek and Turkish women, for the most part aged, work. 
The greatest liberty is allowed them in the choice of methods 
they employ, and there are different schovls of thought. 
Whereas some make use of their nails, most employ their teeth, 
or rather what remains of them, either gripping the stalk in 
their mouths and keeping the fruit in their hands, or, on the 
contrary, seizing hold of the stalk in their hand and momen- 
tarily enclosing the fruit in the buccal cavity, to expel it im- 
mediately into their apron. It would seem that this last pro- 
cedure is the one which gives the maximum of speed and 
consequently of wages, for the women are paid by piece-work. 
But unfortunately it is not without its drawbacks, for the potash 
with which the fruit is impregnated is apt to set up troublesome 
stomatitis and gingivitis. The doctor states that after learn- 
ing of this practise his taste for plum-cake has received a set- 
back. He has been filled with pity for the buccal mucous 
membrane of these poor women, and has commanded his cook 
to pay great attention to the toilet of such Corinth raisins as 
she may find it necessary to make use of, and, moreover, to 
restrict their appearance to the absolute minimum compatible 
with culinary exigencies.” 





GUIDE-POSTS FOR SKY TRAVEL 
H: SHALL the aerial traveler know where he is? It 


is hard enough to provide records of distance and direc- 

tion for our sparse terrestrial pathways, but the air is 
all path. Right, left, up, and down; every inch of it is avail- 
able for travel, and no point in it is stable enough for a fixt 
record of position. A French authority proposes that certain 
“characteristic nambers ” be painted in large figures on the roofs 
of towns so that the aeronaut may know where he is. These 
figures must be such that he may not only identify the locality 
by reference to a suitable chart or list, but may easily calcu- 
late distances and directions from other points. We translate 
below parts of an article on this subject contributed by Henri 
de Sarrauton to the Revue Scientifique (Paris, December 10). 
Says this writer: 


“Wind and storm are two enemies of the aeronaut. The wind 
drives him from his path, and the storm, by hiding the earth, 
causes him to lose his way. He has then no resource but to 
travel by compass. When clear weather returns, where is he ? 
Often he has not the slightest idea. 

“The aerial traveler must then be furnished with data similar 
to those that the terrestrial traveler obtains from the mile- 
posts and sign-boards that he finds along the way and at cross- 
roads. 

“To inform and direct the aeronaut, Mr. René Quinton has 
devised an ingenious plan. . . . The eminent president of the 
National Aerial League proposes to assign to every French 
commune two numbers, expressing in kilometers its distance 
from the parallel and the meridian of Paris. The distance from 
the parallel would be underlined when to the north and the dis- 
tance from the meridian when to the east. 

“These figures would be inscribed in huge characters on the 
roofs of public buildings and houses and would be gathered in 
a directory of French communes. 

“An aeronaut passing over a locality and noting the two 
characteristic numbers of this locality would thus know, by 
consulting his directory, above what part of France he was fly- 
ing, and could thus regain his path if he had lost his way.” 


Certain improvements on this plan are proposed by Mr. De 
Sarrauton. The scheme as outlined above requires too many 
figures, and these must sometimes be added, sometimes sub- 
tracted, to obtain the distance traveled between two towns. 
The use of kilometers is too local, while sky travel is, or will 
be, universal. To the future aeronaut France will be a small 
spot indeed. A system is needed that will embrace the whole 
world and be intelligible everywhere. Here is the writer’s 
own plan. Some may think it is not much simpler than the 
other: 


“I propose to characterize localities by their geographical 
coordinates exprest in the system where the circle is divided 
into 400°, taking the centigrade [hundredth of a degree] as the 
unit. 
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“Tt is well known that in latitude the centigrade corresponds 
with the kilometer with an approximation more than sufficient 
for actual application. . . . It is not the same in longitude, 
where the centigrade varies, from the equator to the pole, from 
the kilometer to zero. But in each zone there is a coefficient 
of transformation which it is sufficient to know, to pass easily 
from one to the other. . . . By amental calculation, the aviator 
{in France] who reads on the roofs that he is 10, 20, 30, or 49 
centigrades out of his way, in longitude, will know that this 
means 7, 14, 21, or 28 kilometers.” 


To avoid adding numbers at one time and subtracting them 
at another, the writer proposes to reckon distances southward 
from the North Pole, omitting all figures above the hundreds, 
The longitude he would reckon from a point an even number of 
thousands west of Paris, so that the “ characteristic numbers” 
of places would contain not more than three figures each. Thus 
he works out for the numbers to be painted on the roofs of 
Peking 681-566, whereas San Francisco would be labeled 137- 
801. We read further: 


“Tt is probable that in the near future an aeronaut will never 
undertake a long trip without a companion. . .. While the 
pilot is occupied with running the machine, the other will be 
charged with determining the route. The sight of a ‘ charac- 
teristic ’ inscribed on a roof or on the ground will give him all 
he needs to calculate both the distance of this point from the 
place he desires to reach, and the direction that he must take 
to get there. He will convey this to the pilot, who will steer 
accordingly. ...... 

“The interesting problem stated by Mr. René Quinton is 
solved completely and perfectly by the system just stated. 
Any modification would be an alteration. If, for example, we 
should try to substitute units of length for the angular units, 
with the idea of simplifying them, various complications would 
be introduced, all serious and some fatal, for such a change 
would depend on the chimerical idea of applying rectangular 
coordinates to a spherical surface.”—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





WILL BIRTH OR TRAINING SAVE THE 
RACE? 


[= SAME old stories continue to be told with altered 
names. The dispute about “ eugenics ” and “ euthenics,” 
which are words of Greek origin, is practically the same 
as that about heredity and environment, which are of Latin 
derivation. Birth and training are Saxon words; yet the same 
dispute may be carried on about them also. Which has the 
greater effect on human life—what a man inherits at birth, or 
what he receives after birth? If the former, let us strive to 
better the conditions of birth (eugenics) ; if the latter, let us 
try to improve living conditions (euthenics). The former word 
is the invention of Prof. Francis Galton and has been in use 
for some little time; the latter was coined by Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards and is brand new. Exactly why there should be op- 
position between the things for which they stand is hard to 
see. The influence of heredity is as undoubted as that of en- 
vironment; we surely ought to try to improve both. Still, we 
are told by Dr. C. B. Davenport in The Popular Science Monthly 
(New York, January), that this opposition certainly exists. 
He writes: 


“The two schools of euthenics and eugenics stand opposed, 
each viewing the other unkindly. Against eugenics it is urged 
that it is a fatalistic doctrine and deprives life of the stimulus 
toward effort. Against euthenics the other side urges that it 
demands an endless amount of money to patch up conditions in 
the vain effort to get greater efficiency. Which of the two 
doctrines is true ? 

“The thoughtful mind must concede that, as is so often the 
case where doctrines are opposed, each view is partial, incom- 
plete, and really false. The truth does not exactly lie between 
the doctrines ; it comprehends them both. What a child becomes 
is always the resultant of two sets of forces acting from the 
moment the fertilized egg begins its development—one is the 
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set of internal tendencies and the other is the set of external 
influences. What the result of an external influence—a par- 
ticular environmental condition—shall be depends only in part 
upon the nature of the influence; it depends also upon the 
internal nature of the reacting protoplasm. ...... 

“The objection has been raised... . to recognizing that 
heredity has any considerable importance in determining un- 
favorable results, on the ground that it is a pessimistic and 
fatalistic doctrine. Euthenics, on the other 
hand, offers opportunity to do something to 
improve a person’s condition. Apart from 
the fact that the truth must be faced whether 
pleasant or not, the contention can not be 
too strongly urged that improvement of 
conditions is only palliative, while improve- 
ment of blood is essential to permanent prog- 
ress. Our only hope, indeed, for the real 
betterment of the human race is in better 
matings. If any one doubts this let him ask the agriculturist. 
Let him ask the Florida orange-grower, who no longer fears the 
frost, if heredity is a ‘terrible’ fact; let him ask the ‘dry 
farmer’ of Montana, who cultivates his special varieties that 
require little rain, if heredity gives him the blues; let him ask 
the breeder of improved Holstein cattle whether he would, if he 
could, annihilate the fact of transmission of 
qualities ; they would laugh in your face ; they 
would assure you that heredity is their main 
reliance and their most precious tool. So to 
the eugenist heredity stands as the one great 
hope of the human race; its savior from im- 
becility, poverty, disease, immorality. ... 
This fact affords the basis for the hope that, 
when the method of securing strong off- 
spring, even from partially defective stock, 
is widely known, the teachings of science in respect even 
to marriage matings will be widely regarded and that the 
teachings and practise of euthenics will yield the greater 
result because of the previous practise of the principles of 
eugenics.” 





WATER-PROOFING WITH WATER—Under this somewhat 
paradoxical title the results of some recent experiments in 
making a water-proof concrete are set forth in 
The Engineering Record (New York, Decem- 
ber 81) by Lloyd M. Chapman. It was found 
that within certain limits, the addition of 
water to concrete made it more impermeable 
towater. A very dry concrete is apt to be 
porous and absorbs water readily. Curiously 


enough, Mr. Chapman tells us, hisresultswere PASSING OUT OF IMPACT AND FORMING 
A THIRD BODY. 


obtained, not in an effort to make a water- 
proof mixture, but to produce a very spongy, porous concrete 
for aspecial purpose. It appears that wet concrete will not only 
take up water much more slowly than dry, but also that the 
maximum amount absorbed is smaller. Thus, it takes wet con- 
crete 3.5 hours to absorb as much water as 
dry will take up in 2 hours. Again, nearly 
twice as much water is absorbed by concrete 
containing 9 per cent. of water, as when the 
percentage is 14 to 15. We read: 


ENTANGLEMENT OF MATTER BEFORE 
SEPARATION, 


“It has long been recognized that the quan- 
tity of water used in mixing concrete had a large influence upon 
the impermeability of the resulting mass. This fact has been 
well established and most works on the subject of concrete, 
however brief, call attention to it. That im- 
permeability may be regulated tc some extent 
by the amount of water used is of great im- 
portance to the concrete trade. It is perhaps 
of as great importance to the block-makers as 
to any other branch of the industry. We fre- 
quently read the claims of the block-machine 
makers to the effect that this or that machine 








PAIR OF STARS IN IMPACT. 
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WHEN STARS COLLIDE 


OW TWO celestial bodies may produce a central sun 
H by colliding is described by John Candee Dean in an 

article on “ The Universe as a Mechanism ” in Popular 
Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., January). Such collisions, the 
writer tells us, illustrate Nature’s method of postponing the 
final dissipation of energy toward which the 
universe is tending—the conversion of it into 
a motionless, homogeneous mass of uniform 
temperature. The sudden blazing forth of 
a star, in a place where none had been ob- 
served before, is now supposed to be the vis- 


PAIR OF STARS DISTORTED By mutTuAL ible result of a collision between celestial 
ATTRACTION AND COMING INTO IMPACT, bodies 


There are records of more than 
twenty such aew stars, or “nove ”—some of them so bright 
as to be visible in the daytime. Nova Persei, the new star of 
1901, which was the most brilliant since 1604, increased in 
brightness 25,000 fold in three days, and for a few hours was 
nearly as bright es Sirius. All nove are temporary, however, 
and rapidly fade into nebule. Nova Persei, 
following the usual course, became invisible 
to the naked eye in six weeks: 


“So terrific was the heat evolved that the 
gases expanded outward with a velocity of 
over 2,000 miles a second. Its distance was 
so great that its light, traveling with a 
velocity of 186,000 miles asecond, reached us 
after a period estimated at 300 years, hence the collision must 
have occurred about the year 1600. 

“All visible fixt stars are gaseous suns, and the falling 
together by gravitation into direct impact of two such bodies 
would probably evolve insufficient heat to produce a nebula, 
unless the stars originally had considerable motion; but if the 
impact is only partial, so as to shear off limited portions from 
each star, this matter would suddenly flame forth and expand 
into a gaseous nebula, while the two scarred stars would con- 
tinue their courses at reduced velocities. 
Thus partial impact generally results in the 
birth of a third body of nebulous matter 
struck off from the meeting stars, and this 
new star, with its momentum destroyed, re- 
mains behind. If the amount sheared off 
equals one-third of the mass, then three bodies 
of equal mass would result. It has been 
estimated by Bickerton that collisions be- 
tween stars moving at the rate of 100 miles 
a second would produce a temperature of 
100,000°, depending to a certain extent on the elements 
contained in the colliding bodies. The runaway star known 
as 1830 Groombridge has a motion of about 200 miles a 
second. 

“Tt can be shown that stars may explode by near approach 
without actual impact. There is a well- 
established law that where a body passes 
within a certain distance of a larger 
dense body, it will be torn into fragments 
by differential attraction. This is called 
‘the law of disruptive approach’ and the 
limit of the distance that the two bodies 
must approach in order to produce disaster 
is called the ‘Roch Limit.’ Spiral nebule are supposed to 
be the result of the near passage of two stars and the con- 
sequent explosive ejection of matter forming the two spiral 
arms containing nuclei at irregular points. 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlain has shown that 
the bursting of the smaller body of two 
stars by near approach is from four to 
six times as imminent as by actual col- 
lision. He also calls attention to the fact 
that the disruption of a body like the earth 
by near approach, where the interior tem- 


produces an impervious block because made 4 TEMPORARY STAR OF VERY HIGH TEM- perature is much above the melting-point 
? But we doubt PERATURE IS FORMED, WHICH FINALLY EX- ond greatly comprest within by self- 
gravity, would cause it to burst forth 
into a luminous body with perhaps dis- 
persive violence.” 


‘wet’ or ‘ semi-wet’ or ‘ dry. 
whether it is generally realized what a large 
difference in permeability a small difference 
in the percentage of water used will make.” 


PANDS INTO A NEBULA. 


HOW TWO STARS, COLLIDING, 
MAY FORM A THIRD. 

























TO FREE ART FROM PRIZES AND JURIES 


OME OF THE leading New York artists are up in arms 
S against the prize-giving system that prevails in societies 

of painters. Mr. Robert Henri, the well-known portrait 
painter, believes prizes should never be awarded. “They do 
no yood and they foster a bad tendency,” he asserts, believing 
that prize-seekers paint to please the taste of the prize-givers, 
and not to express themselves. The Grand Prix de Rome, the 
most famous prize awarded in the art world of Paris, has done 





ROBERT HENRI, 
Who proposes a municipal art gallery for holding exhibitions free 


from the hampering influences of juries and prizes. He would 


have it open the year round for relays of art shows. 


comparatively nothing to advance the cause of art, so Mr. Henri 
maintains. In the New York Evening Post these and other 
statements of this artist relative to exhibition methods are 
given with great vigor. The question of prizes is precipitated 
into the public arena by the last award of the National Academy 
of Design. Kenyon Cox, Douglas Volk, and Will S. Robinson 
are the recipients, and all three are said to have formed part 
of the jury of thirty making the award. No hintis given that 
any of these men improperly influenced the award, but the situ- 
ation thus created is sufficiently anomalous to make other 
painters beside Mr. Henri protest. He adds this to what we 
have already quoted: 

“ Awards grow out of an attempt to measure art, and that is 
something that can not be done. The attempt to do it caused 
Walt Whitman to be thrown into the fire—that was Whittier’s 
judgment of him—and it gave men like Ibsen a hard row to 
hoe, and caused Manet, now deemed one of the really great 
artists, to be called a dreamer, and well-nigh a lunatic. The 
truly great have not been those to win prizes.” 

The whole exhibition system now in vogue has for some time 
caused restivenessin the art world. Last year the show of the 
“Independent Artists ” was an expression of this dissatisfac- 





tion. Mr. Henri, who is revolutionary in most of his ideas, 
proposes a scheme wherein the city shall own its own gallery 
or exhibition building to be devoted to the use of all artists 
whether members of the Academy or not. And by artists Mr. 
Henri does not mean simply painters of pictures, but producers 
in all the cognate realms of sculpture, architecture, and crafts- 
manship, including jewelry, metal-work, furniture, or whatever 
comes from the class who seek individual expression. 
further features of his scheme are these: 


Some 


“The question of the management and use of such a building 
is a difficult one, but it seems to me that the city or the donor 
should act merely as a housekeeper. My idea is something 
like this: The building might be divided into, let us say, six 
galleries, all of equal merit, and each with space for one hun- 
dred average-sized canvases to be hung on the line. On the 
first of each month, beginning perhaps with October, and run- 
ning through the winter, a new exhibition might be opened to 
continue for a month, all but three days. 

“It could be arranged in this way: Let twenty artists of con- 
genial ideas or ideals, willing to have their work associated, 
form a group, and each man hang five pictures in the room 
allotted to that group. He could be represented adequately 
and freely in this way, in company of his own choosing. In 
other words, he would be a juryman for the other nineteen in 
the group, and they for him before the exhibition began. Such 
a group could occupy each of the six rooms each month, thus 
allowing a hundred and twenty men to be represented at a time. 

“To the visitor who had his preferences this plan would give 
an opportunity of walking through room A, for instance, with- 
out even turning his head, if he happened not to care for the 
ideas of the artists there exhibiting, to find in room B his 
favorite painters in congenial surroundings. To the visitor 
who came with an open mind it would give the opportunity to 
form a judgment, to learn just what group of men he liked best. 
The knowledge that in each month there would be a new exhibit, 
and that on the last three days of each month there would be 
nothing to be seen would both interest the public and make 
disappointments through uncertainty of date impossible. 

“ As to the groups of painters themselves, I hope that they 
would be constantly changing in personnel, and that a man show- 
ing in one group at one exhibition might appear in another later. 
Some of the groups, on the other hand, might find the association 
so congenial that they would become more or less permanent. 
In no case would they come together because of similar work 
from the point of view of substance or technic, but merely 
because of kindred ideas of what they desired to express. 

“There are, of course, loopholes in the defense of this scheme. 
Two of them are obvious, but both, it seems to me, really up- 
hold it. One is that dummies might become members of the 
groups and some man’s pictures thus receive wide prominence. 
But this could be prevented by making it one of the few rules 
that each man must fill his space with his quota of pictures, 
and that the whole group must exhibit. Another objection 
which might be raised is that a group of students could show 
pictures in this way. I should welcome that. If they did 
badly, they would be well trounced by the critics, but if they 
were right and the work they showed was justified—ah! that 
would be fine, for we want to know what the students are doing. 

“Three days seem a short time to hang such an exhibition, 
some will say, but if the present useless red tape is done away 
with, ard artists are like other mortals, it would be amply suffi- 
cient time. I think that with such a gallery scheme some small 
sum should be asked for each room, for I always believe in 
making a person give evidence of his sincerity. Of course, 
there would be details of waiting lists and so on, as well as the 
program for the important summer months, but I do not see 
why the idea could not be worked out, and I believe it would 
make for the progress of art. We have great possibilities in 
this city: we can go far, but we can also stifle if we do not 
have a care.” 


With Henri’s views on prizes, Gutzon Borglum, sculptor, is 
quite in accord, saying: 

“ Prizes should be abolished. They do no good, and they do 
not place the credit where it is deserved. Medals and such 


things are meaningless, I think; those that I have here are 
useful as paper-weights.” 
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TETRAZZINIS OPEN-AIR CONCERT 


AN FRANCISCO claims to have “ discovered ” Tetrazzini 
S six years ago, and in grateful acknowledgment she calls 
San Francisco “my country.” This pleasing relationship 
led to an extraordinary exchange of compliments on Christmas 
Eve between the prima donna and the populace. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand is the number, claimed by some accounts, of 
those who came together to hear her sing in the open air “ from 
aplatform erected by the Municipal Board of Works in front 
of the Chronicle building and Lotta’s fountain.” It was not 
the hazardous experiment our Eastern notions of Christmas 
weather immediately conjure up. “The weather was warm 
and clear, and there was no wind—indeed, a typical California 
winter night.” One of San Francisco’s daily papers gives this 
rerfervid account of the open-air concert, passed on to us by 
The Musical Cowrier (New York) : 


“A bugle note rang out, and Tetrazzini, robed as a queen in 
gem-bedecked gown, moved through a door at the rear of the 
stage and advanced to the very edge of the platform. Radiant 
#a goddess, she stood in the full glare of the spotlight, a 
blaze of color and feminine beauty apotheosized, the focal point 
of every eye in the mighty press of men and women. For an 
istant the crowd stared breathless. Then the mighty shout that 
ase and filled the square with its thunder told Tetrazzini that 
San Francisco did indeed love her and claimed her for its own. 
“There were many who believed a woman’s voice could never 
master the great void of space and the murmur of the throng. 
Then Tetrazzini lifted her hand for silence and a hush fell on 
the great crowd so intense that almost the sizzling of the spot- 
light became audible. 

“Swayed by one emotion, awed by the wonder of the spec- 
hele and the transcendent beauty of the voice, the thousands 
stood motionless while the haunting pathos and wonderful 
nelody of ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ rose and fell in tones 
of pure beauty from the singer’s lips. As the first verse ended 
aul Steindorff’s orchestra crashed out in the accompaniment, 
‘td the pent-up feeling of the crowd exprest itself in a great 

itof thanks and tribute. The song ended, and before her 

‘udience had recovered from its spell Tetrazzini was singing 

e waltz song from Gounod’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 

Then, for the first time, the intoxication of Christmas cheer 
of a spectacle all realized as historic gave way to the com- 
te mastery of a perfect art. Without the hushed thousands, 
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Photograph from “The Musical Courier.” 


SAN FRANCISCO’S CHRISTMAS EVE CONCERT. 
Madame Tetrazzini sang in the open air without compensation to show her gratitude to the San Franciscans who claim her as their discevery. 


the starry night and the radiant spectacle of Tetrazzini stand- 
ing above the crowd, those notes would have conquered. With 
it they brought an exaltation that is rare and never to be for- 
gotten. From the lower range to her high D, Tetrazzini’s song 
was an outpouring of pure beauty, of human joy and passion 
and pathos. 

“ As the great singer held her last note true and strong, the 
answer came in a thunderous roar of sheer joy, a spontaneous 
expression of the emotion that had been kindled by her art. 

“ As the cheering continued, Tetrazzini graciously waved her 
hand and moved from side to side of the platform, bowing to 
the massed thousands in every direction. They cheered and 
cheered again, quieting only when the musicians swung into 
the melody of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ ” 


“THE” AMERICAN NOVEL AT LAST 


HAT MR. FERRERO regards as “ the novel of con- 
\ \ temporary America ” happens not to have been written 
in “the States.” It springs from so unexpected a 
place as Brazil, and its “local color” is this South American 
Republic. Yet its philosophy, according to the Italian historian 
who visited us a year or two ago, explains us as well as the 
country we know so little that lies mainly south of the equator. 
The book in question is called “Canaan” and is written by a 
young diplomat, Mr. Joseph Graca Aranha, who at the age of 
forty is the Brazilian chargé d’affaires at Christiania. In the 
Paris Figaro Mr. Ferrero declares that “M. Aranha admirably 
represents the aristocracy of the great American States, whom 
Europe finds it so hard to recognize among the noisy swarms 
of parvenus and nouveaux riches.” In his article, translated 
by the Boston Transcript, we read: 





“*Canaan’ is the romance of contemporary America. Its 
characters live and act in the setting of an immense historical 
phenomenon, which no writer, so far as I know, had yet selected 
as the subject or a work of art. This historical phenomenon 
is the great drama that is being enacted beyond the Atlantic 
in every country North and South—the clash of races, the 
mélange of cultures, the dislocation produced in the social organ- 
ization of American S1>tes by the arrival of masses of human- 
ity from overpeopled Kurope. In this novel the history of 
individuals has therefore a profound social and philosophic 
significance.” 


A summary of the plot shows how this idea is realized: 
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“A young German, disgusted with Europe and its old civili- 
zation, so filled with violence, falsehoods, and ill-concealed 
abominations, emigrates to Espirito Santo, one of the most 
fertile districts of tropical Brazil. You know, there are old 





Courtesy of The John Lane Company. 


LORD NELSON. 


Engraved in mezzotint by Charles Turner after the portrait by 
John Hoppner. 


German colonies in several Brazilian States, and they have 
to a great extent retained their language and national 
traditions. 

“It is in one of these colonies that the young emigrant means 
to establish himself. Son of a professor, and imbued with the 
idealistic philosophy of the anarchists, he seeks among the 
farmer folk of the new world a simpler, more moral, more sin- 
cere, freer, and happier society than the one he has left behind 
him in Europe. The book begins with an account of the emi- 
grant’s journey. From the city of Guesnado he goes to Porto- 
de-Cachoelro, where he expects to obtain a tract of virgin 
forest, clear it, and plant coffee. 

“The young emigrant arrives; from a Brazilian official he 
obtains the tract of virgin forest he desires; and he begins his 
new life in the world that he believes to be young—and there- 
fore free from the accumulated abuses of old civilizations. 

“ But little by little he discovers in this young world all the 
cruelties, all the falsehoods, and all the immoralities that he 
thought he had left behind when he expatriated himself. In 
the laws of Brazil he finds the same rigidity ; in men who pos- 
sess power or riches, the same tendency to abuse them; 
in social relations, the same hypocrisy and the same selfish 
calculation. 

“ A wretched young girl is falsely accused and tried for in- 
fanticide, and there breaks loose in the colony one of those de- 
liriums of hatred and cruelty that sometimes seem to rehabili- 
tate the crime and the criminal they rage against. In the 
depths of the forest, where he had thought to find the sweet 
calm of a pure, serene life, this idealistic philosopher becomes 
the powerless and despairing witness of the eternal tragedy 
afforded by men who pretend to purify the world by inflaming 
the worst and most violent passions of the human soul. And 
little by little the gentle dreamer finds that this ‘ young’ 
world shows all the symptoms of a world stricken with disease 
—immense regions dying, abandoned by the farmer; old 
families dying out; traditions of the old Brazil blasted by 


the incursion of new races; in short, the conflict between 
an old society that resists death and a new society that seeks 
to supplant it.” 


“In Europe,” comments Mr. Ferrero, “we have a way of 
saying that modern civilization develops more. rapidly jp 
America because there it is not compelled, as in Europe, to 
overcome the resistance of an older society, solidly established: 
also because a difference of situation makes us call American 
countries ‘ young’ countries and think of the New World as the 
great force that is disintegrating the old social organizations 
of Europe.” But— 


“Those -who know America know that this idea is in great 
part only an illusion, due to distance. In Argentina, Brazil, 
and the United States the thing we Europeans term American- 
ism—-the civilization whose main object is the swift exploitation 
of extensive and sparsely populated territories—develops only 
by destroying an older, calmer, more conservative society, 
which is more attached to tradition. Everywhere there is an 
old America struggling against the new America, as in Europe; 
and, a still more curious thing, the new America that is over- 
turning traditions is especially composed of European immi- 
grants, who seek to win a place in the land of their adoption, 
while the real Americans, on the contrary, generally represent 
the conservative tendency. 

“To sum it up, Europe, by its emigrants, is bringing to 
bear upon America the same dissolving force that America, by 
its novelties and object-lessons, is bringing to bear upon the 
old civilization of Europe. The protagonist of ‘ Canaan’ states 
this when, at a certain point, he reviews the philosophy of the 
book : 

“*It is possible that our destiny may be to transform this 
country from top to bottom—to substitute another civilization 
for all the culture, all the religion, all the traditions of a people. 
It is a new conquest, slow, tenacious, peaceful in its means, 
but terrible in the ambitious reach of its projects. The substi- 
tution must be so pure and luminous that the bitterness and 
maledictions of destruction shall never come upon it. And for 

the moment we are only a dissolvant in our effect upon this 
race. We penetrate the mass of the nation and soften it; by 
blending with its people we stifle its traditions, and spread 
confusion. No one any longer understands his neighbor; there 
is a confusion of tongues; individuals arriving from the four 
corners of the world bring in their hearts the adoration of 
different gods.’ ” 





Courtesy of The John Lane Company, 
MRS. CARWARDINE AND CHILD. 
From a mezzotint by J. R. Smith, after the portrait by Romney. 
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THE MANIA FOR MEZZOTINTS 


HE COLLECTING CRAZE of to-day has its curious 
Trias, but none perhaps more pronounced than the 

mania for gathering late eighteenth-century mezzo- 
tints. They are for the few who will pay enormous prices 
for apparently small returns, and not even for them if the 
mania bites any considerable number. A writer on the subject 
of “Old English Mezzotints,” Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman, tells 
usof one of these romantic moments to be lived in the auction- 
rooms of to-day when “ a brilliant proof ” of Reynolds’ “ Duchess 
of Rutland,” engraved by Valentine Green, will sell “ for just 
fve times the two hundred guineas Sir Joshua charged the 
Duke for painting the picture.” From this scene the writer 
turns to picture “ genial, honest Valentine Green, in 1780, at 
the height of his prosperity, drawing up his ‘ proposals’ for 
publishing by subscription his engravings, from the paintings 
of Reynolds, of that sumptuous series of ‘ Beauties of the 
Present Age,’ as he called them, which, with no thought of 
being modest, he offered at fifteen shillings a copy, or twelve 
shillings to subscribers.” If he looks down on us from Elysium 
the memory of his latter days of adversity may be sweetened 
by seeing enthusiastic connoisseurs who “ visit the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge primarily to see the finest known im- 
pression of his lovely ‘ Lady Elizabeth Compton.’” In Mr. 
Salaman’s volume, where many of these rare prints are repro- 
duced, we read this pleasant speculation about another master 
of the mezzotint art, John Raphael Smith: 


*I think of him scraping his masterly mezzotints to supply 
the mundane needs of his convivial nature and a large family, 
and printing off the copies only as they were called for, and I 
wonder whether the genuine artist or the astute business man 
inhim would have been the more moved if, to encourage him 


fencing-master, or, say, good-natured Jack Bannister—Charles 
lamb’s ‘ beloved ’ comedian—had playfully suggested that im- 
pressions from these very copper-plates would one day command 
fms approaching, and even reaching, four figures in pounds 
sterling. Smith, ‘ good easy man,’ would probably have laughed 
his jovial laugh, and, laying aside for the day the plate, per- 
haps of ‘ Mrs. Carnac,’ ‘ The Gower Family,’ or ‘ The Promenade 
atCarlisle House,’ or whichever copper he happened to be en- 
gaged upon, would have called for a bottle—or two—and made 
netry over the fantastic idea. Yet, what a debt of gratitude 
we owe to those old mezzotint-engravers, who, in that wonder- 
ful second half of the eighteenth century, brought to perfection 
mM exquisite art through which they could interpret delightful 
masterpieces of the painters’ art, in all their spiritual and pic- 
torial vitality, with an appealing charm of tone and suggested 
color, and a completeness of impression of the painter’s con- 
teption, beyond the scope of any other reproductive medium. 
And, in saying this, I do not forget, or fail to appreciate, all 

Supreme achievements of the great and noble art of line- 
igraving, expressing, with greater intellectual energy, pic- 
brial beauty in its dignity and sublimity.” 


Mezzotint as a practised art has gone into the limbo of all 
beautiful hand engravings, pushed there by cheap, mechanical 
peeess reproduction of modern days. The quality of these 
bvely surfaces can not be shown in reproduction, forced as we 
teto see them through a duplicated screen; but when fortune 
brings us face to face with an original we see the justice of 
ir. Salaman’s enthusiasm in saying: 


‘The charm of illimitable suggestion is, above all, the pic- 
titial message of mezzotint, which, offering as it does a range 
if tone infinite as the very atmosphere, is rich in its capacity 

€xpressing the most delicate harmonies that light can sug- 
at, or the boldest contrasts of shadow, as free from all harsh- 
Sas nature herself. So the wonderful art of Rembrandt 
| S0ke with a new eloquence in the multitudinous tones of mez- 
| Mtint, and so the great eighteenth-century painters of England 
found their finest and most sympathetic interpretation through 
: supple and beautifully expressive medium. 

By this man I shall be immortalized,’ said Reynolds, look- 
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ing at McArdell’s engravings, but what he said when, in later 
years, he saw the wonderful plates which some of the masters 
who followed McArdell made from the greater pictures of his 
maturity, must be imagined. However, in the beauty and 





Courtesy of the John Laue Company. 


MARY ISABELLA, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 
Engraved by Valentine Green, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. A 
fine copy of this mezzotint brought over $5,000 at auction. 


rarity of fine impressions, these mezzotints are of great and 
increasing worth. Yet their artistic value is no more to-day 
than it was when they came fresh from the copper-plates, save, 
of course, for the mellowing influence of time; and, tho fashion 
has only of late years, in its cult of the antique, accepted the 
decorative value of the old mezzotints, always ther< have bee. 
art-loving collectors to prize them for their intrinsic worth, 
their pictorial beauty, and historical interest.” 


Without them we should miss so much “ the age and body of 
the time, its form and pressure.” Historically considered: 


“ How great that historical value! A collection of old mez- 
zotint portraits offers a veritable panorama of personality, 
covering a period that was prolific of individuality, picturesque, 
romantic, amusing, pathetic, always humanly interesting. And 
these personages, whom the dignified pages of history, or the 
scribbling gossips of the times, have made familiar to us in 
their characters and doings, are invariably worth coming face 
to face with. The prints, therefore, visualizing for us the 
human atmosphere of acentury anda half of crowded interest, 
vivify the pages of the diarists and letter-writers, making 
De Grammont appear more lively, Pepys even more intimate, 
and Evelyn almost companionable. They bring Lord Hervey 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, as it were, on speaking 
terms with us. As we scan these counterfeit presentments of 
his contemporaries, handling, maybe, the very copies they them- 
selves handled, Walpole’s letters seem more than ever as if they 
were written to ourselves; while we can fancy that dear Mrs. 
Delany, delightful Fanny Burney, and Blue-stockinged Mrs. 
Montagu are veritably chatting with us over the teacups.” 
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BIBLES FOR HOTELS 


IXTY THOUSAND BIBLES have been placed in the bed- 
S rooms of hotels in the United States and Canada by the 
“Gideons.” This organization is composed of Christian 
commercial travelers of America, and they aim to provide by 
this broadcast sowing of the Word for the spiritual welfare of 
those who like themselves spend so many hours in the unhome- 
like atmosphere of a hotel bedroom. Proprietors everywhere 
are said to encourage the plan. A Chicago paper reports one 
landlady as giving testimony curiously contradictory to that 
offered by one of her class in New York who did not regret 
giving up her house because it seemed to have been run in the 
interests of the gascompany. As we learn from The Evangeli- 
cal Messenger (Cleveland), here is what “the proprietor of a 
little hotel west of the Mississippi ” w. ites: 


“The change I noticed first after the Bibles were placed in 
the bedrooms of my hotel was that my electric light bill 
doubled. These men get hold of a Bible, read the references 
you cite, and then are not satisfied. They go on reading and 
my light bill goes on getting bigger. But I don’t care in the 
least. I would just as soon have it get bigger yet if Bible- 
reading is responsible for the increase.” 


The Evangelical Messenger has accumulated other testimony 
to the value of this act of the Gideons: 


“ A United States Senator’s thoughts and memories were so 
stirred from the reading of one of these Bibles in a hotel, as to 
move him to send a check for $50 to aid in the distribution of 
Bibles under this plan, confessing in an accompanying note that 
the reading of that Bible in the hotel had led his ‘ thoughts 
back into channels where they had not been for many years.’ 
We cite these instances as an indication of the promise and 
possibilities of the Bible scheme of the Gideons.” 


The following lines are pasted within the cover of each 
volume: 


“This holy book, whose leaves display the Life, the Light, 
the Truth, and the Way, is placed in this room by the Gideons, 
the Christian Commercial Travelers’ Association of America, 
aided by the churches and Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this city, with the hope that by means of this book many 
may be brought to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge. 

“A mother comforted by the ‘ word’ as exprest on her son’s 
tomb: ‘ My son, aged 21. Diedin his youth, but saved by grace 
through faith in Jesus Christ—A mother.’ How about your 
mother ? 

“ Tf lonesome or blue and friends untrue, read Psalms 23 and 
27, Luke 15. 

“Tf trade is poor, read Psalm 37, John 15. 

“If discouraged or in trouble, read Psalm 126, John 14. 

“Tf you are out of sorts, read Hebrews 12. 

“If you are losing confidence in men, read 1 Cor. 13. 

“If skeptical, read John 6:40; 7:7; Phil. 2: 9-11. 

“If you can’t have your own way, read James 3. 

“Tf tired of sin, read Luke 18: 35-48; 18:9-14; John 9. 

“If very prosperous, read 1 Cor. 10:12, 13. 

“Happy conclusion—Psalm 121; Matt. 6:33; Rom. 12.” 


The extent of this diffused parish may be realized when one 
reflects upon the “ great army of commercial travelers.” This 
journal continues: 


“Multiple thousands of them are very earnest Christians. 
Many of them carry their Bibles whenever and wherever they 
go. They attend not only the Sunday services in strange cities 
but the mid-week prayer-meetings at every opportunity and 
witness for Christ in many ways as they go ‘to and fro’ in 
their daily pursuit. These men have experienced the helpful- 
ness of daily Bible-reading and Christian living in business 
circles and have seen an opportunity to supply a need among 
the traveling public in a very practical manner. The success 
of the movement shows what a grip the Book of Books has on 


the general public. An incalculable amount of good will surely 
result from this Gideon movement that fills a real need which, 
whether they were first to recognize or not, they were first to 
undertake to supply. Any assistance they may need should be 
promptly given.” 





A MINISTERIAL HUMAN DOCUMENT 


HILE THE average minister’s salary outside of cities 
W does not rise above $1,000—a figure about on a par 
with that of the unskilled laborer, human documents 
like one printed by The Standard (Baptist, Chicago) need cause 
no surprize. It comes from a minister who tells why he is 
quitting his profession to enter business. The editor of this 
paper tells us that the letter was not intended for publication; 
and the early part of it shows that it was addrest to an old 
friend of seminary days, who with the writer had “ talked of 
the future and painted pictures of what we were to do for the 
kingdom of God.” ‘Twenty-five years have passed and the old 
friend is given the reasons that led to this man’s decision to 
desert the active ministry. Thus: 


“To be perfectly honest with you, money has had much to do 
with my decision. I think you will not charge me with being 
mercenary in those days when you knew me well, and I am not 
conscious of caring any more for money now than I did then. 
I have never desired to be rich; I do not now desire to be. I 
have not gone into business with any expectation of making a 
fortune, but I do want to have something for the years when 
I can no longer work, and for my family, if I should be taken 
from them. I do want to be able to meet my bills as they fall 
due. A month ago in our ministers’ meeting an old minister, 
shabby almost to raggedness, arose and told us that he and his 
wife were on the verge of starvation. He had no money, his 
credit was exhausted, they had no food, no coal, and were about 
to be put upon the street because they could not pay the rent. 
We raised some $30 among us and gave it to him, and I suppose 
he will go to the home for aged ministers; but it scared me. 
I saw myself in him. What reason have I to expect that I 
shall not be where he is twenty years from now ? 

“Frugality ? Well, I have not been thriftless. Wife and! 
have tried hard to lay by alittle each year. We did get $500 
saved up, and then Edna was taken with tuberculosis and it all 
went, and much more, before God took her home. I had $1,000 
per year from the church at B——. They paid it promptly, 
and possibly some men would have been able to save something 
out of it each year. We tried our best, and failed. Once the 
church thought of increasing the pastor’s salary, but Deacon 
Edmunds argued that the minister should trust God; said that 
when he began life he only had an income of $200 for the first 
year; spoke of the joys of Christian sacrifice; pointed to the 
Savior of the world and his self-abneation, and the salary was 
not increased. I may say that the deacon is supposed to be 
worth not less than $200,000. Then I was called to this field 
at $1,200 per year. I have been here seven years, and there 
has never been a month since the beginning when my salary 
has been paid promptly. At times the church has owed me 
$600 and $700. I have borrowed and paid interest, have ‘ stood 
off’ my creditors until I was ashamed to go upon the street, 
have scrimped and twisted and wiggled until my soul was raw. 
I’ve had enough.” 


He says he has found “ not a few earnest, unselfish, conse~ 
crated Christians,” and thinks he is “ not especially morbid or 
unfair” in his estimate. But— 


“ Through all these years a conviction has been growing within 
me that the average church-member cares precious little about 
the kingdom of God and its advancement, or the welfare of his 
fellow men. He is a Christian in order that he may save his. 
soul from hell, and for no other reason. He does as little as 
he can, lives as indifferently as he dares. If he thought he 
could gain heaven without even lifting his finger for others, he 
would jump at the chance. Never have I known more than & 
small minority of any church which I have served to be really 
interested in and unselfishly devoted to God’s work. It took 
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my whole time to pull and push and urge and persuade the re- 
jctant members of my church to undertake a little something 
for their fellow men. They took a covenant to be faithful in 
attendance upon the services of the church, and not one out of 
tn ever thought of attending prayer-meeting. A large per- 
entage seldom attended church in the morning, and a pitifully 
small number in the evening. It did not seem to mean anything 
ip them that they had dedicated themselves to the service of 
rist. 

et am tired; tired of being the only one in the church from 
whom real sacrifice is expected; tired of straining and tugging 
to get Christian people to live like Christians; tired of planning 
work for my people and then being compelled to do it myself 
orsee it left undone; tired of dodging my creditors when I 
would not need to if I had what is due me; tired of the affright- 
ing vision of a penniless old age. I am not leaving Christ. I 
love him. I shall still try to serve him. 

“Judge me leniently, old man, for I can not bear to lose your 
friendship. ” 

The Standard refrains from comment, leaving readers “ to 
form their own judgment.” But it “can not help wondering 
how many ministers there are who have any of the feeling 
exprest in this letter.” 





THE “PROTESTANT” STIGMA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HE Protestant Episcopal Bishop Brent, of the Philip- 
ines complains that “ the greatest hindrance” to his 

work in the islands is the presence of the word “ Protes- 
tant” in the official title of his church. When he teaches that 
the American Church is “ Catholic ” the natives turn to him with 
the contradiction and ask for an explanation. “ When Spain 
and Rome held undisputed sway in the Philippines, the terms 
‘flibustero,’ ‘mason,’ ‘insurrecto,’ and ‘ protestante’ were 
used by the friars as synonymous, and synonyms they remain 
inthe minds of the majority of Filipinos at the present day.” 
An illustration, unflattering to Protestantism, is given by the 
missionary Rev. George C. Bartter in The Living Church 
(Milwaukee) : 


“When visiting recently at the Government Leper Colony, I 
received a deputation of lepers who begged me to petition the 
authorities to send them a Protestant pastor, as they were not 
insympathy with the Spanish Jesuit priest (a salaried Govern- 
ment official) who is stationed there, and wished to become 
Protestants. I was assured by an American doctor, a member 
of our Church, who is working there, that this wholesale demand 
for ‘the gospel ’ was brought about by the tactless preaching 
of the Jesuit against the immoralities of the lepers. He had 
threatened that the sexes would be separated, and they believed 
that a Protestant pastor would condone their lack of virtue, 
hence their zeal for the change! This opinion of the doctor’s 


— exaggerated, but probably contains elements of 
ruth.” 


Bishop Brent, in his last» convocation address, “states the 
case with unusual force and insight,” says the writer, proceed- 
ing with this: 


“He describes the Church in the Philippine Islands as ‘ at- 

tempting to do a Catholic work with sectarian implements, a 
manifest absurdity,’ and enlarges on the misconception arising 
inthe minds of the natives when a Church with a blatantly 
testant name claims to be Catholic in character and work. 
In their minds Protestant and Catholic are as diametrically 
opposed as darkness and light.’ . . . To quote Bishop Brent 
once more : 

**it may be a small matter in the United States what the 
Chureh is called, and men may dismiss the question as being 
too Insignificant to make a fuss about; but in a country like 
fe tiPPines it makes all the difference between success and 


“If the Church in the homeland rejoices in a name which, 
While it negatively places itself in contradistinction to another 
ranch of the Church, yet has some historical significance to 

mselves, surely they would not wish the Church abroad to 
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carry the burden of a title which is as significant to the natives. 
it is seeking to reach, as the title Anarchist Chureh would be 
to the people of the United States of America! 

“ At St. Luke’s we have torn out the title-page of our Prayer- 
Books, and insist on the meaning and significance of the confes- 
sion of faith in the Prayer-Book itself: ‘I believe in the holy 
Catholic Church.’ ” 





THE TEN BEST HYMNS 


ELIGIOUS journals often print articles on “ how to im- 
R prove the music in our churches.” Such efforts some- 
times represent the minister’s point of view; oftener 
the organist’s or choir-master’s. Seldom do we get an expres- 
sion from the pew. One such has been obtained by the Rev. 
Frank B. Upham, who tried to find out what, in the judgment 
of ,“ nearly two hundred people in a church of an average con- 
ception of the normal Christian life and of average spiritual 
fervor,” were the “ten best hymns.” The church, it may be 
said, was a Methodist church, and the choice was made from 
the hymnal of that denomination, yet most of the “ favorites ” 
are to be found in common usage throughout the other churches, 
and this list will therefore have a wide-spread interest. Organ- 
ists may be asked whether it represents “improved” music. In 
The Christian Advocate (New York) Mr. Upham reports on the 
experiment: 


“Their decision was guided—possibly misguided in certain 
instances—by the pastor, who presented to each one a list of 
fifty hymns, ‘the fifty in our Hymnal that he would retain 
most heartily if compelled to part with the others.’ Each mem- 
ber who cared to do so was asked to select from this list the 
ten which were ‘ dearest’ to him. In the pastor’s larger list. 
were included a few hymns that seem to be necessary on certain 
great occasions, for example, ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee’; 
also, in his list were three gospel hymns. Each one of these 
gospel hymns promptly found a way into the list of ten chosen 
by the church! 

“* Nearer, My God, to Thee’ led the popular vote. There 
were 112 votes cast for this hymn out of a total of 185. ‘ Abide 
with Me’ came second with 107 votes; ‘ Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul’ third with 92 votes. Strange to say—some of us think it 
to be strange—‘I Love to Tell the Stcry’ came fourth (89 
votes). Close after this came ‘ Lead, Kindly Light ’ (84 votes). 
The others chosen were: ‘ Rescue the Perishing’ (80 votes) ; 
‘Rock of Ages’ (75 votes) ; ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’ (67 
votes) ; and ‘ What a Friend We Have in Jesus’ (61 votes). 
Four great hymns just failed to get into the list, each 
of them receiving more than 50 votes: ‘Love Divine, All 
Loves Excelling,’ ‘Just As I Am Without One Plea,’ 
‘Faith of Our Fathers! Living Still,’ and ‘In the Cross 
of Christ I Glory.’ ” 


The voting furnished an interesting diversion for the church- 
members, we are told. Lists of the fifty hymns were taken 
home, where they were talked over, the ten chosen and re- 
vised, and finally brought to church. We read on: 


“It was no easy task to choose among so many favorites, yet. 
many were glad to attempt it. A large proportion of the 
answers were given by men who supposedly are not deeply 
interested in the music of our services. The place of the gospel 
song, the song with a chorus, is higher in the estimation of our 
people than many of us have believed; indeed, than many would. 
have it hold. Three of the ten chosen are relegated by many 
of us to the prayer-meeting or to the more fervid and informal 
after service during the season of revival. The people would 
have them in their most dignified hour of praise. The people 
prefer to sing, for example, ‘I Love to Tell the Story’ rather 
than ‘O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing’; at least this vote 
would so indicate. Wesley’s great hymn that is ever to begin 
our hymnal, ever to be the first hymn in all Methodist collec- 
tions of sacred song, had only sixteen votes, while its humbler 
contestant had eighty-nine. ‘ Rescue the Perishing’ had more 
votes than ‘ Rock of Ages,’ and twice as many votes as ‘ All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’! This fact may be accounted 
for, very probably, by the personal interest felt in Miss Fanny 
Crosby, who captivated the church while this vote was being 
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taken by the story of some of her songs. Undoubtedly many 
voted for her hymn because of love for the writer of it.” 


An analysis of the type of hymns chosen shows certain facts 
worth noting: 


“Prayer is the attitude of the soul in the first five hymns 
chosen—petition, not praise, nor personal appeal. Seven of the 
ten have the first personal pronoun in the first line. ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee’ is the first hymn chosen, ‘ What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus’ the last one. What would have been the order 
had the last hymn had the line ‘ What a Friend I Have in Jesus ’? 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says somewhere that Dr. Smith showed 
his genius in writing ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ not ‘ Our 
Country.’ The power of the humble poet, ‘ whose songs gushed 
from his heart,’ is strikingly emphasized. Henry Francis 
Lyte leads Charles Wesley and Miss Katherine Hankey leads 
Cardinal Newman. Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams leads all of them. 
There is a refreshing catholicity. A Methodist church chooses 
as its dearest hymn one written by a Unitarian! A Methodist 
church chooses only one of the hymns of the Wesleys to remain 
in its list of ten! A Methodist church puts a Roman-Catholic 
hymn well up toward the top among its favorites! ... ‘The 
Son of God Goes Forth to War’ had a very respectable vote 
(21), and ‘O Love that Wilt not Let Me Go’ one equally re- 
spectable (20 votes). When we consider that twenty people 
think that these hymns are the dearest they know we may be 
well assured that our people are singing with the ‘ understand- 
ing’ as well as with the spirit.” 





COMMON SENSE IN MISSIONS 


N A STRIKING article on the “ Scientific Theory of Mis- 
| sions” James Lewis tells us in the London Quarterly 

Review that it is no use for a man to go out as a mission- 
ary unless he is thoroughly acquainted with his ground, and is 
learned in the language, the customs, the superstitions, and 
religious beliefs of the people he is sent to convert. He must 
recognize Christianity as belonging to no one nation or race. 
It is the universal religion. The missionary may well learn a 
lesson from the Moslems, who follow the track of English 
peace-producing administrations all through the East and work 
hard to win over, not by the sword, but by persuasion and 
example, the idolater and the savage to their creed. Of the 
equipment of the missionary, who is described as “ the man be- 
hind the gun,” we read: 


“The missionary must be made to think in the language of 
the people he goes to—nay, even dream in it; and he will never 
really gain that power unless he loves them. The missionary, 
like the true governor, must, as Gordon said, get inside the 
skin of the native. No man lets you in there unless he is sure 
you love him. You can flay him, but you can not get at him 
unless he lets you: Epictetus wasright. At all costs, mission- 
aries must become thoroughly familiar with the language, re- 
ligious ideas, habits, and sentiments of the people they go to. 
God has been with them, and the missionary must find out what 
he has taught them, and piece on to that teaching what he has 
further taught us in Christ. The time and cost needed to ac- 
quire all this is great, and the Church must be willing that it 
shall be so, and pay the price with discerning content and satis- 
faction. But it means a revolution.” 


No missionary can be successful unless he realizes that man- 
kind is by nature Christian. As education is merely the calling 
into activity of powers and faculties which already exist, so 
conversion to Christianity is merely an awakening to conscious- 
ness of impulses and instincts inherent in the human soul. 
Hence Mr. Lewis tells us: 


“Tertullian’s discovery that the soul is naturally Christian, 
i.e., that it constantly bears evidence of sympathetic corre- 
spondences with Christian truth, is a discovery re-made by 
every investigator of the mind of heathenism. Report IV. of 
the Edinburgh Conference, tho partial, for it omits the evidence 
from Buddhism, is replete with facts on this point. Points of 
contact and grounds of appeal have been found in every race. 
The lowly animist living in terror of his multitudinous spirit- 
world instinctively responds to the first article of the Christian 
ereed, and soon shows how really available he finds the Father 
Almighty in his times of need. The Chinese Confucianist is 
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in touch at a large number of points with our moral system, 
and finds in Jesus Christ as the redeeming Son of God a motive 
enshrined in a person who is capable of fusing virtue and pag. 
sion into one. Without us the Confucianist can never be made 
perfect. It is ours to present to him an elemental faith surer 
of eternity than time, and, further, to show how his devitalizeg 
and sterile conception of Shang-ti, ‘ Heaven,’ is but a blind 
yearning for the God and Father whom Christ made manifest, 

“ Japan forms a marvelous parallel to the conditions of clags. 
ical times when Christianity grappled with old Rome. There 
is the same extraordinary loyalty to the social and political 
system, culminating in the deification of the Emperor; the 
same predatory conception of patriotism; the same subordina- 
tion of women; and these things combined with a reverent 
ancestor-worship. We note too the same break-up of the old 
system under the pressure of new ideas, with the intellectual 
and moral wreckage resulting—agnosticism, naturalism, liber- 
tinism. Great men like Count Okuma look on amazed, and 
wonder where the new men will drift to, for it is evident that 
they have lost their anchorage. Buddhism in Japan is effete, 
in Confucianism is no progress and but little to inspire. The 
future of Japan is with Christianity; naturalism is the only 
alternative. The Church of the West must inspire Japan with 
an elemental faith in the unseen through the spectacle of her 
own absolute devotion to Christ.” 


The strategy of missionary work is next dealt with. Places 
and persons must be selected as of first importance in estab- 
lishing a foothold for the Church of Christ. Men of power, of 
influence and intellect must be won. Places of central impor- 
tance must be attacked. To quote further: 


“The theory of missions will lead us, by reason of the uni- 
versality of our faith, to attack the world in strategic persons, 
classes, and points. It is perilous not to seek that ‘ the lion’ 
shall hear as well as ‘all the Gentiles.’ It is sinful to choose 
the line of least resistance merely to save ourselves. We must 
not count success merely by heads. When God tries he weighs 
as well ascounts. Asservants of Christ our message is neither 
out of place in the palace of Nero nor in the fisherman’s cot- 
tage. Adapt our means as we may, we must aim to reach all 
classes. Nihil humanum me alienum puto. Nothing human is 
foreign to the Christian. Class prejudice he has none. The 
truth is for Pilate as well as Peter. Colleges, literature, lec- 
tures in English, will be used for the highly trained natives of 
Japan, India, and China; village schools, tracts, bazaar preach- 
ing for the lowly; philanthropy will heal the sick and cure the 
blind and feed the famine-stricken. Christ in all the majesty 
and power of his beneficent love should be revealed not by word 
only, but by act, on the part of the Christian Church in the 
midst of heathenism. All these modes should cooperate as op- 
portunity serves. But all should converge on one point—the 
directing of the mind of the heathen to Christ.” 





AGAINST “BLASPHEMOUS ” PLAYS—The religious and the 
secular press do not agree on what is blasphemy in plays. 
When Mme. Bernhardt presented Rostand’s “La Samari- 
taine” protest was made to the Mayor of New York against 
permitting its representation. We quoted (December 24) 
from the New York Times a secular view. Here is a Catholic 
expression from The Monitor (Newark) : 


“The action of the president of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies in protesting against Sarah Bernhardt’s rep- 
resentation of Christ in ‘La Samaritaine’ can not be to 
strongly commended. This play, written by an infidel French- 
man solely to provide thrills for hysterical women and gather 
in the shekels at the box-office, is, according to all reports, a 
outrage upon the blest name of the divine Son of God and a 
blasphemy which every true and loyal Catholic should resent. 

“ Every one, Catholic and Protestant alike, respects the great 
tragedienne for her talent, which is, after all, the gift of God. 
But for her so to stultify her art as to bring down the sac 
name and personification of Jesus to the level of a stage Pro 
duction alongside that of ‘ Camille’ can not but arouse 4 spirit 
of righteous indignation in the heart of every true follower of 
the Babe of Bethlehem. As Mr. Feeney so aptly points out, 
the concession of infidel Frenchmen who write this class © 
plays, that Christ was a philosopher, a good man, a fine teacher, 
ete., is largely responsible for the lack of respect for the Savior 
and for God which is manifest in Continental Kurope, an 
which almost invariably results in an attitude of indifference 
and lack of respect for the Church.’’ 
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Black, Henry Campbell. A Law Dictionary. 
Containing definitions of the terms and phrases of 
rican and English Jurisprudence, Ancient and 
Modern. Large 8vo, Pp. 1313. Second edition. 
st. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Co. 


The first edition of Mr. Black’s well-known 
“Dictionary’’ appeared in 1891. The pres- 





Copyrighted by Jerrard. 
LORD ROSEBERY, 


Author of ‘Lord Chatham, His Larly Life and 
Character.”’ 


ent edition is much more than another print- 
ingof the old one. The author has subjected 
the entire work to ‘‘a thorough revision,” 
having “‘entirely rewritten many of the 
definitions,’ and included a ‘“‘large number 
of new titles,’ while in the fields where law 
and medicine meet there have grown up, 
in the past decade, ‘‘a host of terms and 
phrases which were utterly unknown.” Mr. 
Black has also incorporated in this edition 
“a very great number of additional citations 
to decided cases.’’ By a new system of ar- 
rangement, all this new material has been 
brought within the compass of a single vol- 
une, the size not being materially an increase 
on the bulk of the first edition. 


Dean, Arthur D. The Worker and the State: a 
Study of Education for Industrial Workers. Cloth, 
_. pp. 350. 4 Charts. The Century Co. $1.20 


This is a study by a specialist. in voca- 
tional training of education for industrial 
workers. He urges that ‘‘the proper work- 
ing out of a national system of indus- 
trial education, more or less under Federal 
control, is the only thing which will insure 
economic, industrial, and social stability in 
this country.” He points out that “the 
Weakest. spot in our educational system to- 
day is that the great army of boys and girls, 
destined to earn their living with their hands, 
waste from four to six years between the time 
they finish the common-school course and the 
time when they are old enough to secure 
places in factories.” He believes that in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and technical schools 
ae a necessity, and discusses the best ways 
of meeting this demand. 


peston, Arthur Wentworth Hamilton. The 
Fe Aad Kings County, Nova Scotia. 8vo, pp. 
» Salem, Mass.: Salem Press Co. $2.50. 


Altho this work is largely taken up with 
fenealogical lore, and is not illustrated, 
t 


t 


it will not prove unattractive to the general 
reader, as giving an account of the land of 
Evangeline. Longfellow never visited Acadia, 
and his description of its scenery, climate, 
and particularly of the dikelands, isin several 
points erroneous. Dr. Eaton knows his 
ground. He has studied carefully the records 
of the French habitans who first occupied and 
cultivated one of the richest tracts of alluvial 
land to be found in the world. He also 
knows all about the loyalists and New Eng- 
land planters who crossed the line to take 
up the farms vacated by the expelled French 
farmers. The history of religious denomina- 
tions, of educational institutions, and of poli- 
tics between 1604 and 1910 is carefully de- 
tailed, while fairness and impartiality are 
marked features of the work. Being a Nova 
Scotian himself, the author shows interest 
in his work not unmingled with enthusiasm. 
As Vergil said of his Georgiecs, ‘the subject 
is slender” in comparison with mightier 
themes; ‘‘but the glory is not slender,” for 
Dr. Eaton has produced a scholarly work, 
a model of its kind, and only those who know 
can estimate the labor he has spent on its 
accomplishment. 


Hearn, Lafcadio. The Japanese Letters of. A 
new collection. Edited by his biographer, Elizabeth 
Bisland. 8vo, pp. 468. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3. 

The individuality of Lafcadio Hearn and 
his isolation from the fellow men of his own 
race, were almost as marked as Poe’s. He 
made a new world for himself in Japan. He 
took the trouble to know the country, to 
recognize its standards, to admire its scenery 
and its art. At the same time he was trained 
in the school of modern French stylists and 
wrote his native language as few take the 
trouble, even if they have the power, to write 
it. He sometimes reminds us of Walter 
Savage Landor, tho his mind was more agile 
and susceptible, his diction more highly 
colored and more intense. Landor was the 
sculptor, Hearn the goldsmith of letters. 
These newly discovered epistles are as fine 
as any previous ones that have appeared. 
They exhibit the same subtilty of discern- 





MORRIS K. JESUP AND HIS COLLIE BRUCE. 


A Life of Mr. Jesup, by William Adams Brown 
has just been published. 


ment, the same sensuous Oriental mysticism, 
the same descriptive power. Japan has 
justice done to her as regards her esthetic 
and sentimental life, and remains no longer 
a strange land, the object of aversion, dis- 
like, or unsympathetic disdain to the edu- 
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SIDNEY LEE, 
Author of “‘ The French Renaissance in England.” 


cated white man who has given himself up 
to the spell of Hearn’s productions. 


Kerr, Le Grand. The Care and Training of 


Children. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 236. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 75 cents. 


An extremely practical and useful little 
book by a Brooklyn physician who has made 
a specialty of treating children not only in 
disease but to prevent disease. The means of 
preserving health and securing vigorous 
growth; of checking the neglectful or harm- 
ful habits’so easily acquired; of directing and 
stimulating moral and intellectual advance- 
ment in the right direction; and of avoiding 
prevalent evils—all these are set down in 
simple instruction and reasoning. It is a 
book to be sincerely recommended to every 
parent with young children. 

Lee, Sidney. The French Renaissance in Eng- 
land. Anaccount of the literary relations of Eng- 


land and France in the 16th Century. 8vo, pp. 494. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is another notable contribution to that 


‘literary criticism which Matthew Arnold 


called the only criticism that can help us 
much for the future, “a criticism which re- 
gards Europe as being, for intellectual and 
spiritual purposes, one great federation.” 
The author sets out to prove that the splen- 
dor of Elizabethan letters in England owed 
its distinguishing features to European influ- 
ence, above all to the culture of the French 
Renaissance, and he makes out a good case. 

Neither the minutest parallelism of phrase, 
nor the slightest community of thought be- 
tween Tudor England and Medicean France 
escapes the notice of this thorough scholar. 
We are shown clearly the influence of Marot, 
Ronsard, and Du Bartas, on English verse; 
o Calvin, Amyot, and Montaigne on English 
prose, and of the early French drama 
on the predecessors of Shakespeare. Mr. 
Lee’s parallels are most convincing, and we 
can not help acknowledging with him Eng- 
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land’s debt to France, for no small share of 
her literary language, themes, imagery, 
and metrical forms. An especially interest- 
ing chapter furnishes us with French originals 
for much that we deem most characteristic 
of Elizabethan verse. 

Lomax, John A. Collected by. Cowboy 
Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. 12mo, pp. 


324. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
$1.25 net. 


Longford, Joseph H. The Stor 
Old Japan. 12mo, pp. 402. New 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mabie, Henry Clay. The Task Worth 
While, or, The Divine Philosophy of Mis- 
sions. Seminary Lectures (1909-1910). 
12mo, pp. 343. Philadelphia: Griffith 
& Rowland Press. $1.25 net. 


Rosebery, Lord. Lord Chatham, His 
Early Life and Connections. 8vo, pp. 
481. New York: Harper & Bros. $3 net. 

The elder Pitt’s character has gener- 
ally been judged from his work as a 
public man and a maker of history. 
He was a genius, an orator of trans- 
cendent power, and appeared at a 
critical period when his political con- 
science compelled him to oppose with 
his dying breath the policy favored 
by his sovereign. It is a common 
axiom that history is made up from 
the biographies of such men as the 
“Great Commoner,” but this is only 
partially true. The great actors on 
the stage are in full view of the public 
who judge them from the manner in 
which they play their several parts 
in the sight of all. But the players 
have a life distinct from that which 
is lit up by the foot-lights. They 
have homes, relations, tastes, and 
affections of which the public may 
know nothing at all. Now if we come 
down to the life of a great man like 
William Pitt the Elder, we shall find 
that his political stage life, so to speak, 
is all that has hitherto been known 
of him, all, indeed, which he, while 
he lived, chose to have known. He 
wished to be looked upon merely as 
a great commoner and finally as a 
great peer, a great patriot, a great orator, 
and his death was a climax of histrionic 
art. He never dropt the mask of solitary 
grandeur with which he concealed his inti- 
mate individuality. 

Lord Rosebery has striven in the present 
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MAUD HOWE, 
Author of “ Sicily in Shadow and Sun.” 


public gatherings. 


Institute of Arts and Letters. 
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work to make up this deficiency as far as 
possible. The hitherto scarcely known his- 
tory of Chatham’s life he has been enabled 
to throw more light upon by citing papers 
and letters never made use of before. Thus 


the obscurity of the statesman’s youth and 
early manhood is to a large extent revealed 
and the political struggles of his opening 





JOHN BIGELOW IN HIS LIBRARY IN GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK. 


Mr. Bigelow, now ninety-three, has already published three 
volumes of Reminiscences, and is writing other volumes. 
President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Libr: ry. Mr. Bigelow is frequently seen in an open carriage on 
the streets of New York and often participates in social and 
During the present season he has made 
extended addresses before the Century Club and the National 
Of the Century Club he is president. 


New York 


career described up to the time when he 
attained the nominal secretaryship of state 
and practical premiership in 1756. This was 
twenty-two years before the end of his splen- 
did career. 

In this biography we are’ intreduced to 
Governor Pitt, the daring and conscienceless 
“interloper” and poacher on the preserves of 
the East India Company, which could put a 
stop to his half-piratical trespassing only by 
appointing him Governor of Fort St. George 
“on the faith of an ancient but precarious 
principle to set a thief to catch a thief.” The 
Governor subsequently bought an English 
estate out of a fortune amassed in India 
“which was reckoned prodigious in those 
days.’ There he became famous as the 
possessor cf the “Pitt Diamond.’ His son 
Robert was the father of the William Pitt of 
this biography. The Pitts were “truculent 
and lavalike”’ in disposition. There was “a 
voleanic element’”’ in them derived from the 
“old filibuster,’ their ancestor, and lighting 
up the impetuous eloquence of William, who 
was “violent by nature.” William Pitt went 
to Eton and Oxford, where he wrote a copy 
of “artificial and uncandid”’ Latin verses on 
the death of George I. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting features of his early life was 
his affection for Ann, the best of his five sis- 
ters, one of whom sank to the lowest depth of 
profligacy. We find portraits of these women 
in the letters published now for the first time. 
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Betty showed that the “curse of the Pitt 
blood” was in her, and being of a “dig. 
bolical disposition” “formed a most com. 
plicated character of vice”; Ann was four 
years younger than William “whose pet and 
crony she was for the earlier part of their 
lives.” She became maid of honor to Queen 
Caroline, and corresponded, in a day when 
letter-writing was a fine art, with 
such men as Horace Walpole, who 
knew the lurking volcano in her Pitt 
nature and “felt for her an affection 
tempered ‘with alarm.” The [letters 
of Ann which appear in this volume 
are those which passed between the 
maid of honor and William in the 
days of their affectionate intimacy. 

The chapters relating to these early 
days are the most interesting in this 
highly interesting volume, in whose 
pages we see all the early political 
friends and domestic intimates of 
William Pitt pass before our eyes, 
Lord Rosebery has made a really 
valuable contribution to the history 
of a most eventful period. His style 
is piquant, incisive, and his chapters 
are crowded with brilliant character- 
izations and clear discriminations. 
The inner life of the real William 
Pitt, as far as his inscrutability has 
been penetrated, lives in this careful 
study, even tho, as the author admits, 
“after 1756 when this book ends . . . 
his inner life will never be known; 
and so we must be content with 
a torso.” 

Wordsworth, William. 
nets. Small quarto, pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This volume, of which only [440 
copies are issued, should appeal forci- 
bly to all Wordsworthians. It is ex- 
quisitely made as to paper, print, and 
binding,—quite worthy, in fact, of 
the Riverside Press from which it 
comes. To each sonnet is accorded 
a right-hand page with wide marg- 
ins, the left-hand page being left 
blank. No editor intrudes either a 
preface, introduction, footnote, or appen- 
dix. 


LXXV Son- 
75. Boston: 
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Zueblin, Charles. Democracy and_ the Over- 
man. 16mo, pp.217. New York: B. W. Huebsch 
$1 net. 
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upon the value of the machine to secure your order. 
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T is now possible for you to 
have the World’s Master- 
pieces in your home reproduced 


by a new and most wonderful process, that has 
compelled admiration and applause from the 
whole art world -and has been endorsed and 
adopted by the leadingart schools and museums. 
These reproductions are properly known as 
PAINTING PROOFS, and are photographed 
and reproduced in full color on linen canvas. 





Raphael—B 1483—-D 1520 
N the Madonna of the Chair may be noted 
the unrivalled skill in composition, power of 
expression, and grandeur of style characteristic 
of Raphael, the greatest of the Italian School of 


] 


Painters. Only in a Painting Proof can the 
wonderful beauty of this inspired work be seen 
and understood. 


The Madonna of the Chair is now ready for delivery, meas- 
ures 30 inches in diameter (the exact size of the original) and 
the priceis $50 00. 

If not convenient for you to see this 
dealers, we will send it, express prepai 
specion, also return express cha’ ed if not accepted by you. 
Send for Inspection Application As the edition 
of Painting Proofs is limited, re: te = te be made at once; 
or the exhibitions now taking: place in the leading art store 
of every city should be visite 


icture at one oi our 
by us, for your in- 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY 


N one of his delicate and fanciful tales 
Hawthorne tells us of a youth who grows 
to manhood under the inspiring influence 
of “The Great Stone Face’”—a peculiarly 
noble profile formed by nature in the cliffs 
adjoining the boy’s native village. Great 
natural scenery of any kind inevitably 
impresses the receptive mind of a child or 
a poet. We have just finished, for instance, 
a splendid volume of poems by Sharlot M. 
Hall (‘‘Cactus and Pine,’ Sherman, French 
and Company), official territorial historian of 
Arizona. Miss Hall draws her inspiration 
from the great Southwest—a region little 
known—where the rack of the desert is spread 
out and one quarter of the universe is laid 
bare—where the world is done up in large 
lots and time and space are elemental facts 
that have not been shredded to petty human 
purposes. Strange names and strange faces 
throng the pages of this book, and we find 
recorded many obscure heroic deeds—the 
surviving peaks of a sinking world. 
All in all, the volume is one of immense 
effectiveness, and stands among the best 
poetical productions of the West. The two 
typical poems selected will give an index of 
this author’s style. 


The Song of the Colorado 
By Sartor M. Hau 

From the heart of the mighty mountains strong- 
souled for my fate I came, 

My far-drawn track to a nameless sea through a 
land without a name; 
And the earth rose up to hold me, to bid me linger 
and stay; 
And the brawn and bone of my mother’s race were 
set to bar my way. 


Yet I stayed not, I could not linger; my soul was 
tense to the call 
The wet winds sing when the long waves leap and 


That the sun and the wind and the waters, and the 
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white ice cold and still, 
Were moving aright in the plan he had made, 
shaping his wish and will. 
When the spirit of worship was on me, turning 
alone, apart, 
I stayed and carved me temples deep in the 
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mountain’s heart, 


Wide-domed and vast and silent, meet for the 
God I knew, 
With shrines that were shadowed and solemn 
and altars of richest hue; 
And out of my ceaseless striving I wrought a vic- 
tor’s hymn, 
Flung up to the stars in greeting from my far 
track deep and dim. 
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For the earth was put behind me; I reckoned no 


more with them 


That come or go at her bidding, and cling to her 


garment’s hem. 


Apart in my rock-hewn pathway, where the great 


cliffs shut me in, 


The storm-swept clouds were my brethren, and 


the stars were my kind and kin. 


Tireless, alone, unstaying, I went as one who goes 


On some high and strong adventure that only hig 
own heart knows. 

Tireless, alone, unstaying, I went in my chosen 
road— 

I trafficked with no man’s burden—I bent me to 
no man’s load. 


On my tawny, sinuous shoulders no salt-gray 
ships swung in; 

I washed no feet of cities, like a slave whipt out 
and in; 

My will was the law of my moving in the land 
that my strife had made— 

As a man in the house he has builded, master and 
unafraid. 


O ye that would hedge and bind me—remembering 
whence I came! 

I, that was, and was mighty, ere your race had 
breath or name! 

Play with your dreams in the sunshine—delye 
and toil and plot— 

Yet I keep the way of my will to the sea, when ye 
and your race are not! 


The Mercy of Na-Chis 


By Sartor M. Haru 


[Felix Knox was killed by a band of renegade 
Apaches under Na-chis, son of the famous chief 
Ca-chis, near York’s Ranch in  southeastem 
Arizona. Knox made a brave fight and whe 
found his body was not mutilated, and the face 
had been covered to keep away the coyotes and 
vultures.] 


Knox the gambler—Felix Knox; 

Trickster, short-card man, if you will; 
Rustler, brand-wrangler—all of that— 

But Knox the man and the hero still! 

For life at best is a hard-set game; 

The cards come stacked from the Dealer’s hand; 
And a man plays king of his luck just once— 
When he faces death in the last grim stand. 


Knox had been drummer in Crook’s command; 
A devil of daring lived in his drum; 
With his heart in the call and his hand on the sticks 
The dead from their sand-filled graves might 
come: 
Crippled for life he drummed his last; 
Shot through the knee in the Delshay fight— 
But he crawled to a rock and drummed “‘ Advance” 
Till the Tonto renegades broke in flight. 


That was the man who shamed Na-chis! 
Two miles out on the Clifton Road 
Beyond York’s Ranch the ambush lay— 
Till a near, swift-moving dust-whirl showed 
Where the buckboard came. Na-chis crouched low 
And gript his rifle and grimly smiled 
As he counted his prey with hawk-like eyes— 
The men, the woman, the little child. 


They halted—full in the teeth of the trap. 
Knox saw—too late. He weighed the chan 

And thrust the whip in the driver’s hand 
And wheeled the mules: ‘‘Back! Back to the 

ranch!” 

He cried as he jumped: “I'll hold them off. 
Whip for your life!” The bullets sung 

Like swarming bees through the narrow pass, 
And whirred and hummed and struck and stung 


But he turned just once—to wave his hand 
To wife and child; then straight ahead, 
With yell for yell and shot for shot, 
Till the rocks of the pass were spattered red; 
And seven bodies bepainted and grim 
Sprawled in the cactus and sand below; 
And seven souls of the Devil’s kin 
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Went with him the road that dead men know. 
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jy That was Knox! When the cowboys came 
Qn the day-old trail of the renegade, 

ychis the butcher, the merciless, 
This was the tribute the chief had paid 

tothe frarless dead. > scarring fire; 
No mangling knife; but across the face 

fis own rich blanket drawn smooth and straight, 
stoned and weighted to keep its place. 


It would be hard to agree with the publish- 

ws of “In Various Moods” (Harper & 
Brothers), that the poems are “unfailingly 
nusical—and often splendidly imaginative.” 
We would prefer to say that these verses 
ty Irving Bacheller show the winning, 
human side of “Eben Holden,” and that 
they are built on a philosophy of the homely, 
gible bread-and-butter type. “Faith” is 
svery readable bit of sermonizing. 


Faith 
By Irvinc BACHELLER 


[Being some words of counsel from an old 
Yankee to his son Bill, when the latter is about to 
ater college.] 


faith, Bill? You remember how ye used to wake 
an’ cry, 

dn’ when I lit a candle how the bugaboos ’u'd fly? 

Wel, faith is like a father in the dark of every 
night— 

Ittells ye not t’ be afraid, an’ mebbe strikes a light. 

Nov, don’t expect too much o’ God, it wouldn't 
be quite fair 

Itfer anything ye wanted ye could only swap a 
prayer; 

Idpray fer yours, an’ you fer mine, an’ Deacon 
Henry Hospur, 

fe wouldn’t hev a thing t’ do but lay abed an’ 
prosper. 


Itall things come so easy, Bill, they’d hev but 
little worth, 

dn’ some one with a gift o’ prayer ’u’d mebbe own 
the earth. 

It's the toil ye give t’ git a thing—the sweat an’ 
blood an’ care— 

Tt makes the kind o’ argument that ought to 
back yer prayer. 


la the record o’ yer doin’—I believe the soul is 
planned 

With some self-workin’ register t’ tell jest how 
ye stand. 

dt’ it won't take any cipherin’ t’ show, that fear- 
ful day, 

It ye've multiplied yer talents well, er thrown 
em all away. 


When yer feet are on the summit, an’ the wide 
horizon clears, 

An’ ye look back on yer pathway windin’ thro’ the 
vale o’ tears; 

When ye see how much ye’ve trespassed, an’ how 

fur ye’ve gone astray 

Yell know the way 0’ Providence ain’t apt t’ be 
your way. 


Sod knows as much as can be known, but I don’t 
think it’s true 

fe-knows of all the dangers in the path o’ me 
an’ you. 

I'l shet my eyes an’ hurl a stun that kills—the 
King o’ Siam, 

Te chances are that God’ll be as much surprized 
asl am. 

I've pray with faith believin’, why, ye’ll cer- 
tainly receive, 

bit that God’ll break his own good law is more’n 
Till believe. 

lit grieves him when a sparrow falls, it’s sure 





_ 48 anything, 
dhev turned the arrow, if he could, that 
broke the sparrow’s wing. 


Tecan Tead old Nature’s history that’s writ in 
_ Tocks an’ stones, 
Yeean see her throbbin’ vitals an’ her mighty rack 
0’ bones, 
tthe soul o’ her—the livin’ God, a little child 
h may know 
“lens er rule o” cipherin’ can ever hope t’ show. 
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Fashions Change 
in Watch Cases 


be usually know an old or out-of-date watch 
by its case—not always because the case shows 
wear but because it is out of style. As a rule, the 
better the case the better the design and the longer it stays in style. 


It is the worst possible economy to buy a cheap or a trashy watch 
case. It is not fair to a good movement to put it ina poorly made case. 
Then, too, the case represents a substantial part of your watch in- 
vestment—and if you want your money’s worth you must know who 
made the case as well as the movement. 
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The trade marks illustrated on this page are your safeguard. They are 
standard with the fine jewelry trade, and have been for 50 years. 
absolute integrity in bullion value, in assay, in construction of a watch case. 

Every good jeweler in this country knows the marks and 
They are made for ladies’ and men’s watches—plain, engine- 
All sizes, all patterns. 
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A_ wonderful, new, 
healthful, all-the-year- 
round drink. Physicians 
prescribe it in throat, stom- 
ach and intestinal troubles. 
A refreshing drink during fever 
convalescence. At Druggists, Gro- 
cers and Soda Fountains. Trade 
supplied through regular chan- 
nels. Write for Booklet. 
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PRODUCTS CoO., LTD. 


112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Good Time to Paint | 


Much painting should be done this spring, 
whether linseed oil be slightly lower or slightly 
higher; for with the 1910 flax crop short it 
seems unreasonable to expect a return to the 
oil prices of a few years ago. 


St 




















The thing to remember is that, though high, paint materials are 

/ not nearly so expensive as the repairing of a neglected house. 

Even oil at £1.00 or $1.25 makes the painting of the average house 

cost only $4 or $5 more than it used to cost. That isn’t enough more to 
justify letting a $10,000 house, or even a $2,000 house, go to ruin. | 
Paint it this spring. It will cost you less than later. 
And use “‘Dutch Boy Painter’? white lead and genuine linseed oil. | 
People are tempted sometimes, when standard materials are high, to | 
} 
| 








employ something inferior, A great mistake, because not true 
economy. 

Moreover, the first cost of genuine ““Dutch Boy Painter’? white 
lead paint is not so great as you may have been led to believe. It may || 
surprise you if you do a little figuring for yourself. Get from your 
local dealer prices on the following ingredients: 















12% Ibs. “Dutch Boy Painter” white lead §......... 
% gallon Pure linseed oil - - - + 
¥% gallon Turpentine - - - = = «= 

_¥% pint Turpentine drier = + + + + 

This makes 1 gallon G old-fashi 

















d paint 



















Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would think 
of using. You’ll find the best is also the cheapest. 


OUR FREE PAINTING HELPS 


We try to be of service to those about to paint. We will send you, 
ifasked, color schemes, miscellaneous directions, and name of ‘‘Blue 
List’’ Painters in your community, men whouse our ‘‘Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ white lead. Ask for‘*‘Helps No, 155.°* That will include 
everything. 









To Painters: If you are a skilled white-.eader ana use + 
‘Dutch Boy Painter’? white lead, send us your name for our 
‘*Painters” Blue List.’? Write us for Blue List Circular 
No. 155. It gives particulars. 


National Lead Company 


An Office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco : 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia = 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh : 
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Can be learned anickly, easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments, in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
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Language-Phone Method 
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Rosenthal’s Practical Lingaistry | | 
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There’s a part o’ God’s creation very handy ¢’ yer 
view, 
All the truth o’ life is in it, an’ remember, Bill, it’s 
you. 
An’ after all yer science ye must look up in yer 
mind 


An’ learn its own astronomy the star 0’ peace ¢’ 
find. 


There’s good old Aunt Samanthy Jane that all 
her journey long 

Has led her heart to labor with a reveille of song, 
Her folks hev robbed an’ left her, but her faith in 
goodness grows; 

She hasn’t any larnin’, but I tell ye, Bill, she knows, 


She’s hed her share o’ troubles; I remember wel} 
the day 

We took her t’ the poor-house—she was singin’ all 
the way. 

Ye needn’t be afraid t’ come where stormy Jordan 
flows, 

If all the larnin’ ye can git has taught ye half 
she knows. 


There’s a many big departments in this ancient 
school o’ God, 

An’ ye keep right on a l’arnin’ till ye lay beneath 
the sod, 

All the books an’ apperaytus, all the wisdom o’ 
the seers 

Will be jest a preparation fer the study 0’ the years, 


Thomas Hardy can scarcely touch the 
heart with a subject so strangely removed 
from common experience as is “The Tom 
Letter,” that appears in the current num- 
ber of The English Review. But the verses 
have been modeled by the delicate hands of 
a finished artist. 


The Torn Letter 


By Tuomas Harpy 


I 
I tore your letter into strips 
No bigger than the tiny feathers 
That ducks preen out in changing weathers 
Upon the shifting ripple-tips. 


II 


Thereafter on my bed alone 

I seemed to see you in a vision, 

And hear you say: ‘‘Why this derision 
Of one drawn to you, tho unknown?” 


Ill 


Yea, eve’s quick mood had run its course, 
The night had cooled my hasty madness; 
I suffered a regretful sadness 

Which deepened into real remorse. 


IV 
I thought what pensive, patient days 
A soul must know of grain so tender; 
How much of good must grace the sender 
Of such sweet words in such bright phrase. 


Vv 
Uprising then, as things unpriced 
I sought each fragment, patched and mended; 


The midnight faded ere I had ended 
And gathered words I had sacrificed. 


vI 
But some, alas, of those I threw, 
Were past my search, destroyed forever: 
They were your name and place; and never 
Did I regain those clues to you. 
VII 
And having missed, by rash unheed, 
My first, last, only means to know you, 


It dawned on me I must forgo you, 
And at the sense I ached indeed. 


vill 


That ache for you, got long ago, * 
Comes back; I never could outgrow lt. 
What a revenge did you but know it! 





But that you will not, can not know. 
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January 
ndy t’ yer 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
t, Bill, it’s 
é ROBIN’S FIRST FLIGHTS 
Up mM yer } 
, HE story of the financial dealings of | 
” peace t? J hG. Robin, banker, has been filling VLU sesh 
joseph Ur. , ’ eu syst OY 
2 that al clumns in the New York daily papers, Qa oe aoe 
ad many of the hidden chapters are likely 
of song. to be revealed before long in certain courts 
— of justice. But the “vital, pungent story” 
she knows, | jp this great tangle of circumstances, says 
amber we) | awriter in the New York Tribune, is not that 
ofthe rich promoter’s downfall, but that “of 
singin’ all the lonely boy Robinovitch, and how he ate 
my Jordan | his way like an acid through the thickly 
folded fabric of New York affairs.” 
Me We are told of the coming of this fifteen- 
: year-old Russian boy to this country, with 
mihi bissister, a physician, who became an interne 
vy beneath | ina New York hospital. Her meager pay 
wie barely provided for her own wants, and &é 99 
Joseph had to shift for himself. e ear r ac 
’ thi . 
shiny His equipment for the battle consisted of 
ouch the | sgood knowledge of French and Russian, a : . 
removed | trad general reading, an unusual under- Two men a thousand miles __to end to carry the voice of 
The Tom § standing of mathematics—he knew dif- 
ent num- | ferential calculus—a little bad English, and} apart talk to each other by one customer. 
the verses | nomoney. He saw that the first thing to do . : 
. hands of | wasto make himself master of the language. tel ep hone without leaving The Bell system has more 
He threw himself on it like a starving man their desks y 
ona tempting edible. He entered a night f than ten million miles of wire 
hool and refused to take his place with the d h fi ‘Ni 
beginners in English, insisting on reciting : and reaches over five million 
and writing the work of the schools with the Two wires of copper form : : 
students who were born to the tongue. the track over which the talk telephones. This system 1S 
Vithin eight months he wrote idiomatically, : : ted b f f 
ahaa ere “ bien haxrpeig perfect correctness,| travels from point to point operate y a force of one 
«ad he spoke without an accent. . 
Veanwhile he was starving half the time.| throughout the continent. hundred thousand people and 
He ran errands; he shoveled snow; he wrote makes seven billion connec- 
kiters in Russian and English for East Side ‘ : : we 
merchants. It is said that one day he! © Moving along one railroad tions a year—twenty million 
lerision bought the outfit of a retiring bootblack and i «ol ks” d f h 
started shining shoes in Union Square. The| at the same time are scores clear tracks” a day for the 
competition was very keen. It took Robin- : : ‘ = 
a oviteh only a week to work out a scheme to| Of trains carrying thousands local and long distance com- 
iness; | Hthe situation. of passengers. The telephone munication of the American 
He got an old messenger boy’s cap and 
fited it with a neatly lettered legend, “One| track must be clear from end people. 
Minute Shine.” He was able to make the 
erg good, and his trade doubled 
8 andtrebled. In a few days he took two other ee 
eS Pe botblacks into partnership, selling each of The efficiency of the Bell sy stem depends a 
oma acap. The three of them formed a “One System, One Policy, Universal Service. 
close corporation, strong enough to sup- 
Press any imitator by force of arms, and they 
a wld other newsboys the right to wear the) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
nd mended; § caps, together with the caps themselves, at a 
fd deome profit. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
e ~ naturally, such a scheme could not Siiwoiicacaeier aber iickicciiiincieman: 
HOW torever. As soon as a majority of the In selecting the First Mortgages f L 
sin the Square were equipped with the p ae ela = ong Wow Bg Oo M E A 4 F E 
orever: ps there would no longer be any distine- their safety. 6% interest coupons IN ORDER 8y A.T. Schofield, M.D, 
and nevet {| 0 in wearing them. Robinovitch chose agora for booklet “F.” Good health, good sanitation. Sensible treatment of 
the psychological moment to withdraw. He ar vegas (nagar tw 4 
fept secret the names of the hatter and | UVOME ARI AQU UREA MED MOH | Fie WaGHALLS COMPANY, New York 
; a who did the lettering, and he | -pAGttsssiheimenenaa Midalet Met bASeiaoi Gr" : 
’ the information to his partners. In 
dha weeks there was hardly one of the let- ORIGINAL—GENUINE Del icious, Invi g orating 
’ lee caps to be seen on the square. 5 MALTED MILK 
Rob ; ‘ 
bin now determined to become a news- - O y d C K The Food-Drink for all ages. 
‘ . He finally secured a place on the Better than Tea or Coffee. 
ae ; ies os new paper, The Recorder. Here he | Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
e f : Spee ete Sree See ee 
fe oreign exchanges, wrote a weekly s@ Avoid Imitations—Ask for ““HORLIGK’S 7’ —Everywhere 
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Ordinary Dates 


You know how good even 
ordinary dates taste. But 
just think of some so much 
more delicious and luscious 
than any you ever ate, that 
it is almost impossible to imag- 
ine, and, sure enough, you think of 


D yome dary, 


Golden Dates 


Buy some today. They are the choicest of 
the choice yield of Arabia’s gardens; come 
carefully wrapped in oiled paper and packed in 
dust-proof cartons (never sold in bulk). 

In color, softness, moisture and taste they 
excel any other dates to be bought anywhere. 

Dromedary Dates are for sale by good gro- 
cers and fruiterers. 


For 10 cents, to cover expenses, we 
will mail a special sample carton 


Send for Cook-Book, Free 


Acollection of 100 prize recipes 
for preparing dates, figs, cocoa- 
nut, raisins, etc. These are 
favorite dishes of the best cooks 
in the land. 
THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Beach and 
Washington Streets _ 








jfund in the office, and the like.” 












HE TY LER warer GENERAM 
Tor Domestic Purposesa #8 


Will fit any hot water, 
steam or warm-air heater 
or surface-burning stove, 
and will supply a// the 
hot water required for 
the kitchen, laundry and 
bath room from the 
SAME FIRE THAT 
HEATS THE HOUSE. 
Hot water at ANY 
HOUR—day or night. 
It can also be used for 
heating the kitchen or 
any remote room. 
Think of the COM- 
FORT, ECONOMY 
and CONVENIENCE. 
Ask your dealer for it, 
orsend for one direct, 
EXPRESS PREPAID, 
$4.00. 

FREDERICK A. TYLER, 
MANUFACTURER. 
34 Beaver St., Albany,N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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column of European gossip, and did various 
other odd jobs. “And all the while he was 
keeping half a dozen side irons in the fire— 
schemes for plating silverware, for starting 
a song publishing house, for running a loan 
All this 
says our informant, Robinovitch 
talked much, thought much, and learned 
much about economics and finance. To 
proceed: 


time, 


He had been some two years on The Re- 
corder when his sister in the asylum com- 
plained of certain abuses in the treatment of 
patients there. She quarreled with one of 
the officers of the institution, and then told 
her brother the whole story. He saw the 
possibilities of an exposé, wrote an article 
attacking the system, and sold it to a rival 
newspaper for $300. Also, he contrived 
matters so that he was taken on the staff of 
the paper to write articles for the “crusade” 
which followed. 

The sensation lasted for weeks. When it 
was over, Robinovitch was out of a job. 


For a while he drifted about New York, 
making a little money in various petty 
schemes. Ever ambitious and ever aiming 
toward the goal of respectability, he found 
an “open Sesame”’ in the word “Charity.” 
Seq one day we find him making this blunt 
proposal to the Charities Commissioner, Gen. 
James R. O’Beirne: 


“T’ve got a philanthropic scheme, Gen- 
eral, that I think you’ll be interested in. 
It’s a plan for helping people with small in- 
comes to build their own homes. They will 
help each other.” 

Of course, the General knew about build- 
ing and loan associations before Robin- 
ovitch told him about them, but he wanted 
to help Robinovitch to go on in a course that 
was unquestionably a good one. So the 
General took up the plan, introduced Robin- 
ovitch to a number of men who had money 
and some things that money does not always 
bring, an? among them they organized a 
mutual ‘jwiding and loan association. 

They rented a small office in lower Broad- 
way; General O’Beirne was made president 
and Robinovitch became general manager, 
and did practically all the active work—on a 
salary of fifteen dollars a week. 


A good business was built up. Robin was 
scrupulously honest in his dealings with the 





|company and made the most of his oppor- 
| tunities for meeting men of affairs and for 
| acquiring exact knowledge of the inner work- 
When he had a thou- 
sand dollars or so, he saw a chance at Niagara. 


ings of corporations. 


| His name was now Joseph G. Robin. He 

told General O’Beirne that he had changed 
it because he was a fugitive from Russia and 
he was afraid that Russian spies would follow 
him. 

Robin studied the engineering problems 
at the Falls, secured the cooperation of 
eminent financiers, organized the Niagara, 
Lockport and Ontario Power Company, 
and a few years later sold out, making a 
profit of about $1,000,000. And the rest 
of the acts of Joseph G. Robin are being 
written in the chronicles of the newspapers 

















and the grand jury. 
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Absolutely safe. Makes and burnsits own tance i 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle power light elf I 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per q 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over Diag 
200 styles. Every lamp warran Agents P 
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DR. ISAAC THOMPSON'S | “*., 
Celebrated EYE WATER § teow 
has been in constant use for over 100 years. Ifyou're J him to 
suffering from weak, inflamed or sore eyes in any of th 
form, its use will be of inestimable benefit. As a daily 08 
ae ee ei — aca Price 25 point of 
‘or Sale by a ruggists. rice 
Write for set of Allegorical Art Pictures FRee. What I 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO, ny emy 
163 RIVER ST., TROY, N.Y. ny dip! 
a“ 
Teach Your 
Children § 
to Use 
Accidents wé// happen and wherever 
there is a cut, a wound, or amy break 
in the skin there is the danger of in- 






fection. Dioxogen prevents infection; 
keep it always on hand as a measure of 
protection; it is harmless, safe, reliable. 
A 2 02. trial bottle will be sent /re 
upon request, with directions for many 
important emergency and toilet uses. 
Write now. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 
102 Front St., New York. 
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A WOMAN SPY FOR DIAZ 


§ one of the sharp eyes of the “little 

eagle,” as Diaz is sometimes called, 
Wiss Mary Garcia, performing hazardous 
grvices in behalf of Mexico and its President, 
rminds one of the women of the North and 
south who risked everything for love of 
gory, adventure, or country, as spies. Miss 
Gareia is not a Mexican, so her liking for this 
dangerous work may be put down to sheer 
daring and nerve. She is now stopping at 
Winthrop, Me., and, according to her story, 
ssshe tells it in the Boston Post, she tracked 
for weeks Francisco I. Madero, head of the 
mtireelectionists, and at another time 
gined information which led to the Euro- 
pan exile of Gen. Bernardo Reyes, the 
popular hero of Mexico. She says: 


“francisco I. Madero, head of the anti- 
relectionists opposing Diaz, I met at El 
Paso. We were introduced at a public ball, 
at which all the notables of the place, and 
epecially the military, foregathered. It so 
happened that the woman who introduced 
ws was 2 mutual friend, so that in this in- 
stance, at least, I had to work no guile. 

“Madero was easily the lion of the ball, 
md it was but natural that all the women 
present, of whatever age, should desire to 
meet him. 

“I was able to make use of the acquain- 
tance in many ways. Through Madero him- 
vif met many other members of the anti- 
Diag party. Vouched for by him, and in 
tum by those to whom he introduced me, I 
was able to mingle freely with the leaders 
in all the revolutionary centers in Mexico, 
myself posing meanwhile as an ardent ‘pa- 
triot,’ 

“Several times I was entrusted by Ma- 
deo with valuable secrets, and assigned by 
lim to various missions of difficulty. In all 
of those in which I succeeded, from his 
pint of view, I informed the Government of 
vhat I had done, so that the Diaz party, 
ny employers, were the real gainers through 
ny diplomacy. 

“When I was finally called off the Ma- 
deo trail, it was because Diaz wished one 
his own relatives to obtain the final 
gory, and to reap the reward of my work. 
Iwas merely the paid worker in his eyes, 
ad he did not deem it meet that there 

be any personal credit allowed me 
it what I had done. As far as that goes, 

er, my life would not have been safe 
tan instant if there had happened to be 
nthe Diaz party a traitor to inform the 
muspective rebels what I was doing. 

Gen. Bernardo Reyes, Mexico’s military 
who was implicated in the uprising 
Years ago, is an able, honest man of 

meat ability, infinitely harder to track than 
. I was, despite that fact, told to 

‘am what I could about his personal ac- 
Wtintance ‘and doings. There was no need 

me to look after his letters. Others at- 
td to that before ever I had the chance. 

is networked by the paid spies of 
te vernment. 
| 1met him, as I did Madero, at a public 
(tin, this time in the city of Mexico. 
Petuently I was entertained at his home. 
| tot know whether or not he suspected 
pe bat of this I am certain, that whatever 

“tomplished in securing evidence against 
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n token of faithful 

service there is no 

reward so fitting as 
the gift of a Howarp 
Watch. 

In itself it stands for 
punctuality, accuracy, efficiency. 
It is always “on the job” and 
it always “makes good.” 


During January in nearly 
every bank, insurance company, 


every man and boy should read. 





The Howard Watch 


railroad office, factory or store, 
there is some man, or men, 
marked for special recognition. 


Promotion, higher pay, are power- 
ful incentives. They touch a man’s 
self-interest. A Howarp Watch 
touches his heart. There is a loyalty 
that money alone cannot measure 
and appreciation that no ordinary 
gift will express. 

The Howarp idea is more than 
awatch: it is a tradition. The 
HowarbD owner is one of a select 
company—a company whose mem- 
bership embraces the ablest men of 
this country for three generations. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk tohim. He is a good man to know. 

Drop us a postal card, Dept. O, and we will send you “ The Story of Edward 
Howard and the First American Watch”—an inspiring chapter of history that 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 











FOR DOCTORS ONLY 


We have acquired the Cassell (London) line of Medical Books which includes some of the best books 
for the specialist and general practitioner in the English language. There are several new titles in the 
list as well as revisions of standard works. We now have a catalog of forty-two books appealing direct] 


to Doctors. Let us send it to you—Ask for Medical List B. Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


ew Yor 

















The 
Prevention 


of Disease 


4 Valuable Work for 
Phusicians by Mos 


Covers thoroughly the history and the principles of prophylaxis. 
Preventive operations and medication fully described. 

Many prescriptions given for attacking incipient disease. 

Hints on diseases of children and women especially valuable. 
Prophylaxis in surgery is ably treated by high authorities. 


**Every section reveals the stroke of a master hand and a skillful know- 


Eminent Authorities ledge of the facts.”*—Medical World, Phila. 


2 vols., $7.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORE 
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For The Garden 








For The Garden 

















DREER'S GARDEN BOOK 




















etc. 








Describes over 1200 varieties of Flower-seeds, 2000 kinds 
of Plants, 600 varieties of Vegetables, besides hundreds of 
Shrubs, Climbers, Roses, Aquatics, Lawn Grasses, etc., 
288 large pages, nearly 1000 illustrations, 8 color 


and duotone plates. 500 cultural articles by experts, telling 
in plain language exactly how to grow Flowers, Vegetables, 
Plants, etc. A garden classic for three-quarters of acentury, 


Sent free to anyone mentioning this publication. 








DREER’S ORCHID-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS 

These are the aristocrats of the Sweet Pea family and just as easy to 
grow as the ordinary sort. 
petals, usually borne four toa spray. A mixture containing all colors. 
10c per packet; 15¢ per oz. 


Flowers of extraordinary size, with wavy 


‘Garden Book’’ free with each order. 











HENRY A. DREE 


714 Chestnut Street, 
s PHILADELPHIA 











POULTRY 
TRUTHS 


After all, it’s the 
TRUTH—the plain 
unvarnished prac- 
tical facts about 
poultry-raising, that 
you want, not theories ad- 
vanced by writers who too 
often have ‘‘an axe to grind.” 
_ Mr. S, B. Twining, a lead- 
ing authority on practical 
poultry-raising for profit, has 
written a am Bs ook that 
gives readers the benefit of his 
life-long experience—a plain, 
honest statement of facts. 
Every phase of the poultry business iscovered 
including Capon Culture. 

POULTRY TRUTHS is being sold 
on its merits—no connection with any pub- 
lication or advertising scheme. 

You'll find it profitable to read 
this book. No other book contains 
so much practical, reliable advice. 


\ $1.00 PER COPY 


























POSTPAID 
Send for Your Copy Today. 
AFTON FARMS, Box D-10 








SHOEMAKER’S 
5) Book on 





POULTR 


and Almanac for 1911 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life, It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
and remedies. A‘! about Incubators, their prices 
and their operation. A!l about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s an encylopedia of 
chickendom. You need it. Only 15c. 
©. C. SHOEMAKER, Bex 908 Freeport, Ill. 











Grandmother’s Rainbow Collec- 
tion of Sweet Peas 
All the exquisite shadings of the Spencer 
Types. Send toc. stamps or coin and we will 
mail you one half ounce package ; also catalog for 
1911 included free. Write today. 





WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, 39 Vesey St., New York 





|GET OUR FREE BOOK Learnto 
Grow California's Grand 
Plants in your Own home 


How much do you know about the beautiful and un- 
usual plants of California? Just enough, probably, 
to make you anxious to have some of them in vour 
own home. Our New Price Cata- = /! 

logue, just out,tells about these rare r 

things and how they may be 
moved successfully to other 
sections of the country. 
In addition, it describes 


Luther Burbank’s 


5 
Productions 
—Fruits, Nuts and Flowers— 
which we alone are authorized 
to place on the market. Two 
other books, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors, at 25c each 
postpaid: ‘ ‘California Horticul- 
ture,’’ telling how to succeed 
with trees and plants; ** New Products 
of the Trees,’’ fully describing Mr. Bur- 
bank's recent introductions. Whether 
or not you order these, however, write 
for our new, free Catalogue, anyway ! 
State where you saw this advertisement. 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 
Geo. C. Rornrne, President and Manager 
Box F, Fresno, California 
Established 1884 Paid-up Capital,$200,000 

























Gladiolus, the Summer Queen 
of Flowers in YOUR Garden 


You want flowers from early summer until 
frost, sure to furnish a wealth of delicate 
and brilliant blooms for cutting. To have 


them, plant our Gladiolus bulbs this spring, 
in front of shrubs or vines, or among the 


Peonies and Iris. The stately spikes of daz- 
ling Gladioli will gladden your garden 
and home every day this summer. 


A box of 50 Bulbs for 50 cts., postpaid 


This is a carefully selected assortment and 
an unequaled offer. _ Worth five times this 
price. Every bulb of blooming size. Cul- 
tural directions included. We can only 
allow one box to each address, Send your 
order now to insure it being promptly filled. 

A postal brings you our catalogue, 


CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS COMPANY 
Desk 20, Sylvania, Ohio 














Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 57 
l arge colored pictures of fowls, calendar for each 
month, illustrations, descriptions, photos, incu- 
bators, brooders, information, and all details 
concerning the business, where and how to buy 
fine poultry, eggs for hatching, supplies, etc. at 
lowest cost, in fact the greatest poultry catalog 
ever published. Send 15c for this handsome book. 
6G. H. GREIDER, Boxl5, Rheems, Pa. 


Minches high. Se. for Winch. Ete. for Winch, Ie. for inch an: 
THIS IS A WONDERFUL BARGAIN. Nothing like has ever before been 
oftered at any ways near (hese prices it 1s cbeaper than a board or picket tence 1s 
very strong and will last for years. Anybody can afford a fence at these prices. Made 
of No. 12 steel wire. heavily galvanized. We want every one needing {ence or gates to 
have ou Free Catal. which thustrates and ‘ull line 
ot Yard and Cemetery Fence, Gates, Arches, etc., and quotes the lowest prices ever 
Gamed for these articles. Write asa card today for our Free Catalogue No 20. 

















Bex 433 MI INDIANA. 











Every American Planter knows that 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


UT—do YOU know why they are the Best Seeds that can be grown for planting 

in 1911? Our address is W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, 
Philadelphia. Send us your address, and we shall mail, without cost, a copy of 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG FOR 1911, a bright New Book of 
174 pages that tells The Plain Truth About THE BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS. 
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him was done in the face of the greatest 
difficulties, and with every possible impedj- 
ment, it would seem, placed in my path, 
Several times I was nearly detected in the 
very act of eavesdropping and detection, | 
assure you, besides upsetting all my plang, 
might have meant very grave personal dis- 
aster. 

“But the spice of danger has always been 
the incentive which has spurred me to 
greater effort. I felt that Reyes suspected 
me, but knew that he would do nothing un. 
less he had positive proof against me. That 
is the sort of man he is, always fearful of 
doing another an injustice. It was on this 
trait in his character that I placed my de 
pendence and to which I entrusted, as it 
were, my life. 

“By dint of repeated visits, I had some 
idea of where to look for his private pe- 
pers. In the dead of night I entered his 
writing-room, admitting myself by means 
of false keys and abstracted from his es- 
critoire papers still on file as documen- 
tary evidences in the Government archives, 
“Soon after this, Reyes was exiled to Eu- 
rope, and the position of Diaz until recently 
appeared unthreatened. But the revolu- 
tionists are never entirely crusht. The fire 
of rebellion is indigenous to the soil, and 
smolders as eternally as that of Mt. Etna, with 
outbreaks very nearly as frequent.” 


Miss Garcia was born of well-to-do parents 
in Havana, and her childhood was spent ona 
plantation. Outgrowing the instructions of 
her tutor, she was sent to a Canadian con- 
vent to complete her education. The death 
of her father and mother within a few weeks 
of each other led her to engage in a life of 
adventure, and she shortly became employed 
by the Government service in Cuba. But 
to continue: 


“When an offer came to me from an 
official under President Diaz of Mexico, I 
decided to accept, and indeed gave my 
acceptance in person. I met Diaz, and he 
imprest me as a thoroughly good mam, 
one with whom I would not be afraid to 
intrust the welfare of my own native land, 
a despotic ruler, perhaps, but still wise 
and inclined to be kindly when not aroused 
by the opposition of his enemies. 

“Of my most recent adventures, I may 
say that when I was in Torreon there was 
great excitement. The revolutionists were 
then on the hilltops surrounding the city, 
but by no means placing it in a state 
siege, for the soldiers of the Federal Govert- 
ment, all loyal to the core, were out in a 
attempt, or rather a series of efforts, to dir 
lodge the attackers. 

“The citizens were arrested by the hun 
dreds, but Americans, to whom many cour 
tesies were extended by the better class, 
and against whom I never heard any but the 
lowest and most ignorant inveigh, were 
treated very civilly. My own brother, how 
ever, who was on a business visit to | 
after some investments made at my recom 
mendation, was among those arrested 00 
suspicion. 

“Tn such a time of excitement one could 
never tell what would or would not bap 


ae 


CATALPA "5g" 


name, Write for Free booklet W! 








e are 
all about the 150 acres I am growing for telephone poles, 
H. C. ROGERS, Box 26 Mechanicsburg, Obl 
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. There was no means of my com- 
municating immediately with those high 
in authority, and, on the other hand, no 

ty that if I succeeded in commu- 
nicating With them that I would be listened 


to. 

“By means of subterfuge and bribery I 
suceeded in bringing about my brother’s 
escape, Which he has since made good be- 
yond the border. We decided it best not to 
be seen together. In my flight in a round- 
about way I succeeded in reaching Juarez, 
where I successfully eluded the Mexican 

and crossed the international bridge 
to El Paso, Tex. 

“Tp all my work for Diaz I never assumed 
any disguise whatever, deeming an appear- 
ance of innocence my best safeguard. I was 
never subjected to insult or even to an offen- 
sive gaze. 

“The only time I was ever under fire 
was once while riding from Orizaba, State 
of Vera Cruz, to the City of Mexico. I 
was proceeding in the moonlight along an 
apparently deserted way when I heard the 
ping of a bullet whizzing uncomfortably 
close, followed by a sharp order to ele- 
vate my hands. This I promptly obeyed, 
as there was no chance for escape. 

"J felt that all was lost. Then what was 
my surprize to learn that my captors were 
Federal guards, upon whom, upon showing 
my concealed credentials, I easily obtained 
profuse apologies and immediate release. 

“The Federals were in wait for a noto- 
rious outlaw of whose probable passage 
that way they had been apprized. I never 
heard whether or not they got him, but I 
presume he eluded them, as that is most 
often the case, the people of the outlying 
districts being nearly all in sympathy with 
the bandits. 

“Life is too hazardous for me in Mexico, 
anyhow. I am going to a plantation owned 
by my brother, near Santiago, Cuba. I came 
to Winthrop because previously I spent a 
portion of a summer here about eight years 
ago, and I wanted to see how it looked with 
a Maine winter coming on; besides, it lay 
on my route to Montreal, where I have 
friends whom I shall visit before proceeding 
to my native island.” 





THE “FIRST LADY” OF PORTUGAL 


i Sag feelings of the high and mighty 

grandees of Portugal who now find 
themselves ruled by a college professor who 
tides to his work in a trolley car have not yet 
been confided to the public. We may be sure, 
however, that their indignation is a pale and 
feeble affair in comparison with the rage of 
the duchesses, countesses, and other noble 
ladies who find themselves outranked by the 
college professor’s wife. Mrs. Braga recently 
told the Lisbon correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail that she actually married Braga 
purely for love and that she had no intention 
Whatever of “living in a palace like a queen.” 
She imprest the correspondent as being 
‘imple in her tastes, kindly, and exceedingly 
hospitable. What he noticed in particular, 
however, was the extreme pride she displayed 
mher husband. We read: 


Tealled this mornin, 

g at the country house 
of Senhor Theophilo Braga, the new Portu- 
guese President, a long, one-story building 
a cliff overlooking the Tagus at Cruz 
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70¢ Worth 


cae. yer 
res oe 


4 is Pa 


“Holeproof ‘ 
Yarn 





mae wt Bike 
Commo 


We pay an average of 70c per pound—the top market price—for the yarn used in 





Yarn 


Holeproof Hose. We could buy two and a half times as much of common yarn_ for 
the same money. But ours is 3-ply Egyptian and Sea Island long fibre cotton, the 
very finest yarn obtainable. 


That’s why ‘‘ Holeproof, *’ though softer and lighter, are still the strongest hose on 
the market. et 


We use the latest and best machines for the ‘‘ Holeproof”’ process of knitting. 
Several machines were imported simply to better a half-inch stitch. 


floleproofflosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


** Holeproof ’?—the original guaranteed hose—have 38 
years of hose-making experience back of them. 

The first pair of guaranteed hose ever made were pro- 
duced in the ‘‘ Holeproof’’ factory twelve years ago. 
Since then the business has multiplied more than fifty 
times, solely because of the worth of the goods. 

We spend $55,000a year merely to see that each pair of 
* Holeproof” is perfectly made. 133 people—all non- 
producers—do nothing but inspect all day. 

Our enormous output and direct plan of selling—from 
factory to dealer to you - enable us to give you this qual- 
ity at the price you pay for common hose—$1.50 up to 
$3.00 (according to finish and weight) for six pairs guar- 
anteed six months. These advantages also enable us to 


“ Holeproof ” a thorough trial, 

Don’t judge ‘‘ Holeproof”? by poor imitations, hose 
made solely to sell on our advertising. Get the orginal 
guaranteed hose—the genuine ‘‘ Holeproof”’ bearing the 
trade-mark shown below and the 2 
signature 


Ca Paichl Cras 


The genuine “ Holeproof” are 
sold in your town. 

We'll tell you the dealers’ names 
on request or ship direct where we 
have no dealer, charges prepaid on 





make hose so good that we cam guarantee six pairs six _ receipt of remittance. Reg. U, 8. Pat. 
months. Write for free book, ‘‘ How to fice, 1906 
You don’t know what you are missing until! you give © Make Your Feet Happy.” Cont FeicKkl Pus 


814 Fourth Street 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. “Miwauicee, Wis 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 
Have You Ever Mislaid an : 
Important Document? 


Start the New Year with your valuable 
papers in a safe place for immediate refer- 
ence. Keepyour Contracts, Notes, Mort- 
gages, Receipts and Insurance Policies safe 
ina Barler New Document File with index. 



















.A Happy 


e 
Marriage 
. Depends 

largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 





This knowledge does not come 
$425, intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
Express ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Paid. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H,. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in: one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


Steel covers with flanged edges, bound all over with seal 
= keratol leather. Opens like a book, and will last a 
time, A handy File in your office, your home, or in 
your safety deposit box at the bank. 
20 strong manila pockets, 41% x 10% in. long, with metal 
eyelets. Cord allows for expansion to suit contents, and 
holds in any position without tying. 


Net price, $1.25 delivered 

















BARLER FILE CO., 106 Lake St., Chicago 
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LEANS the 
backs of your 

teeth. 
And in between. 
Ask for Briscoe 
Kleanwell shape 
No. 57. 
Bristles at the end 
protrude just enough, 
Curved handle. 
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| 'THAT HOLDS 
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There are 

ten Brisco- 

Kleanwell 

shapes. 

If you want to 

see the ot 

ask your dealer, 
Price 35c 


Send 4c for Dolly's 
Kleanwell—a tiny 
toothbrush. 










BRISCO- 
KLEANWELL 


\ 
\ | 
A HH 


Brisco HAIR BRUSHES 


Made of high-grade, imported bristles set firmly in the back. 
any styles at all prices. Ask your dealer. 









t+ ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 35 W. 33d St., New York 
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Quebrada, seven miles west of Lisbon. Sen-| 
hor Braga had left for the capital, but his 
wife, a frail, sweet-faced old lady with white 
hair, advanced and insisted that I should 
enter. She led me by the hand in motherly 
fashion to a long, low room more than 
modestly furnished, the windows of which 
overlooked the wide expanse of blue, serene 
waters, but lately seething and smoking under 
shot and shell. 

She exprest her regret at her husband’s 
absence and said that he was delighted to 
speak to English people. I congratulated 
her on her husband’s new dignity, adding that 
she ought to feel very proud. 

“Proud,” she exclaimed, smiling doubt- 
fully, “perhaps; but above all I regret the 
interruption of forty-three years of peaceful 
domestic happiness.”’ 

In the conversation that ensued she said 
many things of an adorable simplicity from 
which I choose but a few: 

“We married for love. We have always 
been poor and always happy with one 
another, except for our great sorrow that we 
are now childless, for we are ever mourning 
the loss of our son and daughter twenty years 





ago. My girl would have been forty now, 
and I should have had grown-up grandchil- 
dren around me,” she added, with eyes full of 
tears. “But we found comfort, my husband 
in his books and I in my household work 
near him.” 

I suggested that the change would involve 
a change of habits and probably of residence. 
“No, no!”’ exclaimed the old lady, almost 








A CLEAR AND LUCID EXPLANATION OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


~WORK-A-DAY 
GRAMMAR 


Just the book in which one can get quickly 
what one wants to know in order to speak 


NALD, L.H.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.64. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPARY, 


Ve shih : 
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Makes a boy 
feel like a man; 
makes a man feel 
like a boy. 

Shirts and Drawers 


Per Garment 
For Men For Boys 
50° 25¢ 
Union Suits Union Suits 
$1.00 50c 


Dlustrated *® Porosknit " 
Booklet sent on request. 


Chalmers Knitting Company 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
"Porosknit" has this label 
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and write good English. By J. C. FER- 


terrified. “I have told Theophilo that I will 
never leave my little home and pretty garden, 
where I have lived for twenty years. If we 
are forced to have a larger house for meetings 
and receptions, we will keep our little home 
to live in always. 

“We have had just enough to live on. My 
husband has always been persecuted because 
of his opinions, but altho he can not forget, 
he is incapable now of seeking to avenge 
himself on his enemies. 

“T, too, am a Republican, but I adored 
your late King Edward, so just, so good, so 





KEW YORK 
















courteous to all!” She referred to his visit 
to Portugal and contrasted the enthusiasm 
of the people in the streets with their in- 
difference toward their own King Carlos. 
Speaking of a visit of the commander of 
the English warships last Thursday, Senhora 
Braga added proudly: “And he knew my 
husband quite well by his books! Theophilo 
is so pleased with the good words in the Eng- 
lish newspapers,” she continued. “The 
monarchists always held up the bogy of 
English intervention, but only ignorant 
people believed that great England, so just 
and clever, would act thus toward another 
country.’ With simplicity she added: ‘One 
does not give orders in another person’s 
house.” 

Again reverting to her favorite theme, 
home life, she exclaimed, laughing: 
but I scold Theophilo sometimes! Our 
men-folk at home have to be kept under a 
little.” 

I rose to take leave of this dear, unassuming, 








old lady, whose partner for forty-three years 
has been suddenly taken from comparative 
obscurity to the highest position in the 
country without bringing a vestige of vanity 
to her bright old eyes. I bent to kiss her 
hand. “Oh, don’t!” she exclaimed, covered 
with confusion. Kissing her hand, I only 
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Surprua's 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


SEND 10 CENTS £%2.emple of the most 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey St. New York 











MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Safest Investment 4% to Write for 
known. Yielding from Circular, 


ULEN & CO. 


BANKERS CHICAGO 











Translated from the 
fourth German edition. 
It embraces letters 

sed to have been writ 
en by a mother in Heay- 
en to her son on 


LETTERS FROM 


HEAV EN m 269 pp. 
“Serves to quicken 


and aid the soul in its endeavor to realize the ideal 
of the earthly life.”— Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


A Companion volume to “ Letters from Heaven.” 
LETTERS FROM “The Hell of this yolume is 
ton, Mass. 


terrible enough to drive any 

unforgiven and unsaved man 
HELL to the Son of Man, who alone 
through 12 editions in one 

year. 12mo, 360 pages. Price, $1.00 each. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
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answered, “Theophilo Braga’s good wife!”’ 
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for this 
book, ‘Filing 
and Finding Pa- 
pers,’’ because it 
will show you, no 
matter in what busi- 
ness you are, how to save 
valuable office time—how 
to use 


) Globe=Weenicke 
r Filing Equipment 
/ to file accurately and find quickly any doe- 
/ ument or paper used in your business— 
to handle 100,000 letters a year with least | 
time ortrouble. It tells al/ you want toknow 
about Filing Equipment. 
Write for it Now 
The Globe Wernicke Ca, 
Dept. V-810, 
Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Before a Shop Window.—Bitty—“ Buy me 
that little rocking-horse, papa.”’ 

Parpa—‘If you are a good boy, you shall 
have it next Christmas.” 

Bury—‘“ No! Buy it now. I may havea 
new papa before next Christmas.”—Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetter. 





Case for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sin —Bricas—“Is it true that you have 
broken off your engagement to that girl who 
lives in the suburbs?” 

Griaas—“ Yes; they raised the commu- 
tation rates on me and I have transferred to 
a town girl.” —Life. 





The Only Trouble-—Hr—‘“ What bothers 
you most in learning to skate, the rough ice 
or the snow-patches?”’ 

Sxe—‘ The skates.” —Meggendorfer Blaet- 
ler. 





AGuide to the Magazines.—A singer should 
be accompanied by Harper’s. 

An auto racer should stick to The Century. 

The sailor should study The Atlantic. 

The devourer of books should try Tue Lrr- 
prakY DiGEsT. 

The widower should look for The House- 
keeper, 

The tired man should ask for an Outing. 

The librarian should look for The Book- 
man. 
The church social committee should have 
The Bazar. 

Thesufiragist should insist on The Woman’s 
World. 

The sick man should cling to Life. 

The astute chicken-raiser wants The Smart 


The pugilist should seek The Arena. 

The coal dealer should ask for Collier’s. 

The walking delegate should look for Popu- 
lar Mechanics. 

The clockmaker should have The Dial. 

The census-taker should list Smith’s.—Life. 





A Cynical Error.—“ Your daughter looked 
very beautiful at the opera last night,” said 
Mrs. Oldeastle. “I heard several people say 
they thought she was the best-drest person 
many of the boxes.” 

“Yes,” replied her hostess as she hung her 
$20,000 dog collar over the back of a real 
Chippendale chair, “both me and Josiah 
could see that she was the sinecure of all 
tyes.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 








is sold 
in air- 
tight 
Packages to ensure plantation 

shness to every purchaser. 
The sealed package keeps the 
goodness in and contamination 
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Your grocer sells 
“Salada.” 
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Perfect Equipment is THE Secret of Our Success! 


With the experience gained in operating the Largest Poultry Plant in the World, our knowledge 

of the several makes of incubators is greater than the manufacturers’. 

“ For the sake of economy WE build an incubator 

giving results never secured x any other make, 
and we now offer it to the public. The 


- International 
wikis Self-Humidifying 
ve Incubator 


is responsible for our great success, and will give to the struggling beginner al! 
of the profits and none of the losses. Absolutely automatic in every function, un- 
variable temperature, certain moisture from the moment of starting the 

hatch until nature requires a cessation in order to properly dry the newly- 
hatched unit of future profit—so thoroughly safeguarding its entrance 

into poultrydom as to guarantee its livability when raised under the very 

acme of «Poster Mothers,” the 


INTERNATIONAL idovers™ 


This Hover makes possible the rearing of the maximum of_ chicks and 
the minimum of deaths. 90% to 95% live and thrive and grow. It is the only 
device that contains the active principle of the hen, and the ingenuity of 
man can go no further. 

Our best efforts are centered in the production of Day-Old-Chicks and 
Betehing Eggs from matured stock. No pullets’ eggs are used except for 

able purposes. 

We ae fant completed our 1911 outalogue on incubators and hovers, also our 
stock catalogue on Rancocas Strain; BABY CHICKS and HATCHING 
EGGS. You are welcome to either or both of these catalogs. Send to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES COMPANY 


Home Office, Box 315 Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. 
Branch, 21 Barclay Street, New York City 
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Are You Satisfied to Remain a ‘“‘One-Language 
Man ?7__op Woman ? Or do you realize the immense advantage possest by the 


; | man or woman who can talk with foreigners in the 
Soreigner’s own tongue—when traveling abroad, when transacting business with foreigners, 
or when meeting them in a social way! . 


Thousands of American men and women spend 
two or more years studying one of the four important 
foreign languages—German, French, Spanish, Italian— 
in a public or private school, and at the end of their 
study find themselves wholly unable to maintain a 
casual conversation on ordinary matters tn the 
foreign language ! 

If you really want to sfeak and understand one of 
these common foreign languages, use the ROSE N- 
THAL METHOD bor private study, or organize a 
ROSENTHAL CLUBamong your friends. By the 


Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry 
you can learn to converse in a new language as 
naturally and easily as a child learns to speak. Like 
the child—or like a foreigner learning English here— 
you learn first the most necessary and most use- 


Sul words and sentences. You quickly get a mastery 

of ordinary, necessary conversation and correspondence 
in the new ianguage you wish to USE. 

The ROSENTHAL METHOD is for BUSY 
men and women—ten minutes three times a day will 
lead within a marvelously short time to complete 
mastery of every-day business and social conversation. 
The study is a pleasure-—never a task. 

If you want to learn to hin and talk in idiomatic 
French, German, Spanish or Italian, quickly, pleasur- 
ably, and FOR PRACTICAL USE, send a postal 
for DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S Free 

klet, “‘Revolution in the Study and Teaching of 
Foreign Languages.”” Address Dept. R, 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, New York 





120-page catalog. 


ahead of all others. 

Our ‘‘Inter-Inter’’ Filing Cabinets represent original 
thought, being neither borrowed nor copied. With this 
Inter-Inter System you can secure a combination to fit your 


to suit the cabinet. 


problems when you ask for catalog. 





own particular needs—practically a special cabinet. 
the old style sections you must modify or change your plans 


ShieNacey Ca 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 





Filing Appliances 
Send for Catalog No. P-4210 


OU will find the most complete and 
comprehensive line of filing devices 

in the world, illustrated ard described in our 
In the development of Macey 
Filing Devices to meet modern business require- 
ments, we have kept well abreast of the times and 


With 


We will assist you in applying the Macey Card Systems 


or Filing Systems to your requirements. Give us your 
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Better English 


the key to a higher 


BROADER 


Is your every-day speech above 
reproach ? 
Are your /e¢ters forceful and winning? 


Would you like to write a pulling ad- 
vertisement—an acceptable story ? 


Dollars-and-Cents 
Value of 


“Forceful English” 


Good English is useful in every walk 
of life — 

Minister — La w yer — Physician — Politician — 
Advertiser—Financial Man—Banker—Credit Man 
— Correspondent — Stenographer — Secretary — 
Young Business Man— Ambitious Clerk — Sales- 
man—Sales Manager — Office Manager—School 
Teacher. 





ALL can gain their resu/ts easier and 
quicker by making a stronger, more di- 
rect and more human appeal through 
their spoken and written words, 


HOW 


Sherwin Cody has found a way to make 
the re-study of English one of the most 
absorbingly interesting things we can do, 


He is a Practical business man him- 
self, but at the same time an original 
English scholar. 


He has successfully taught “ Business 
English,” as well as the “ Literary” kind, 
to many of the leaders in professional 
and business life, who felt the need of 
learning his peculiar knack of forceful 
expression; and he has qualified hun- 
dreds of poorly paid clerks for positions 
of trust and responsibility, by teaching 
them to use his “straight-from-the-shoul- 
der” English, 


These private pupils paid him from 
$15-$25 apiece for his separate corre- 
spondence courses in special branches of 
English—-such as Letter Writing, Adver- 
tisement Writing, Story Writing and 
Journalism, etc.—and hundreds owe their 
success to the practical help he gave them. 


Mr. Cody has combined these $15- 
$25 correspondence courses into 6 cloth- 
bound books called 


“The Art of Writing and Speak- 
ing the English Language” 
1. “* Word Study” 
. “Grammar and Punctuation” 
. “Composition and Rhetoric” 
. “Story Writing and Journalism” 
. “ Dictionary of Errors” 
. “ How to Read and What to Read” 


They are yours for 5-days’ free ex- 
amination, and then can be made your 
. very own for a trifle. 


Business 
Social 


SUCCESS 


“I cannot conceive of its being neces- 
sary to advertise them further than to 
allow persons to look them over.” 

“~~ — CAROLINE M. BEAUMONT. 
Editorial Department of St. Paul Globe. 

We have prepared a number of sets of 
these vitally helpful books, attractively 
bound in green cloth, pocket size, (5 % 
x4x¥4 in.) to send to “Digest” readers who 
“just want to look them over”—one set 
for you—for your /ree examination § 
days. 





Take one of the books with you 
whenever you go out of the house; you 
will become absorbed in the pithy Cody- 
esque paragraphs, and by snatching 5 
minutes here and Io there, will gain every 
day in your power of expression — the 
power to make yourself “7é/¢ as well as 
heard when you use words.” 


A Young Man Applied For a Position 


the other day at the office of one of the largest 
American advertisers. His personal appearance 
was since described as“ like a singed cat”; but 
the General Manager saw him, heard him and 
made a i for him, because he spoke clean-cut 
forcesul English. 


Isn’t there a moral in this for you? 


The books themselves are their own 
best advertisement, and we feel morally 
certain that you will never let them go 
out of your hands once you get them. 


For you cannot afford to turn away the 
practical, personal suggestions with which 
Sherwin Cody has filled every one of the 
775 pages. But if for amy reason you 
desire to return them, we will take them 
back just as cheerfully as we send them. 


Look These Books Over 5 Days Free 


50 cents brings them to your home car- 
riage prepaid for free examination; § 
further monthly installments of 50c each 
—and The Art of Writing and Speak- 
ing the English Language will be yours. 


The total cost of these 
several $15-$25 Cody 
Correspondence 
Courses in 6 bound 
books is thus only 
$3 if you fill out 
and send us 
the privi- 
lege cou- 


I want to look 

over Sherwin 

Cody’s “Art of 

Y weg and Speak- 

ing the English Lan- 

guage,” which please 

send me for § days’ free 

examination. I enclose soc 

stamps and, if I decide to keep 

the books, will send five further 

monthly payments of soc each,$3 in 
all. Otherwise will return books in 

days and youare to refund the Soc paid. 
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A Scotch Answer.—A lit le Scottish boy 
up the other day before the examiners 
Navy; the examination was viva v 
signed to discover signs .if any) of “ 
intelligence.” They asked the boy w 
knew about the battle of Flodden. 
“Nothing.” “What!” phey said. 
you know any.uing about that battle in 
the English beat the Segtch?” “Well,” "Be 
said, “I know it must have been verra ey. 
ceptional.”"—London Telejraph. 













Should Have Known.—Lapy Custo 
“Do you keep coffee in the bean?” 

New CLerK—“ Upstairs, madam; this}, 
the ground floor.” —Princeton Tiger. 





Unnecessary.—‘“Do you tell your, »' 
everything you do while she is away? 
“No; the neighbors attend to thig }- 
Houston Post. : 





Good Government.—‘ What’s the tro 
in Plunkville?” 

“We've tried a Mayor and we’ve tried 
commission.” 

“Well?” 

“Now we're thinking of offering the 
agement of our city to some good mag: 
— Louisville Courier-Journal. 





t ‘ 

Economy.—“ Then this,” asked the rejec, 
suitor, “is absolutely final?”’ 

“Quite!”’ was the calm reply. “§" 
return your letters?” 

“Yes, please,” answered the youy 
“There’s some very good material in usc 
can use.’’—Life. A 


i 
__—— 


Unspeakable.-—“ What. would you th” 
daddy, if Algernon Novash should 
becoming your son-in-law?” 

“Withdraw, my dear, 
aloud.” —Brooklyn Life. - 


while I w 





Anatomical.—Artist—“ Madam, it is_ 
faces alone that I paint, it is souls.” 
Mapam—“Oh, you do interiors, then?” > 
Boston Transcript. 





Regular.—Tur Preacner—“And does 
your husband vote as he prays?” 4 
THe Wire—“ Oh, yes} about once a md 


— Yonkers Statesman. , 





Any New Methods ?—“ Ain’t it strange, th’ 
way Kelly beats his wife?” 

“T dunno. How dos he do it?”—Cleve 
land Leader. 


At the Top.—“I take a good deal of pride 
in my cousin Hector,” said Mrs. Lapsling. 
“He paid his own way through the medieal 
college, got his diploma, and now he is a full 
fledged disciple of Osculapius.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





The Unkindest Cut—FaTHer (to his son, 
doctor)—“ If this isn’t the limit! I pay all 
that money for you to study medicine, and 
the first thing you do is to cut me off my 
drink.” —Fliegende Blaetter. 





How It Would Work.—Knicxer—“ Do you 
think women would vote for the best men? 

Bocxer—‘“Certainly; the — bridegroom 
wouldn’t be noticed at all.” —Judge’s Library 
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America’s 
Most 
Famous 
Spring— 
Waukesha, 
Wis. 
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physician. 
ibis ading Ffocers. 
wave prescribed ‘ Special Food’ for kidney trouble 
J ijgpadetes for several y . Patients relish it, diges- 
a or assimilation being uninterrupted, and a marked 
‘minution of sugar invariably occurs after a short 
period of its use.”’ A.J. B., M. D., London, Eng. 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.a- 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 


Shur-on 


SPECTACLES 


COMFORTABLE 
,EFFICIENT 
INCONSPICUOUS 


Different from all others 
and the difference is the 
improvemcnt. 

Lenses held in position by 
twosmall rocking gold pads. 
Properly adjusted, they will 
not mark the bridge of the 
nose, slip down or hurt be- 
hind the ears. 


Send for information that 
will instruct and protect you 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Ave K, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Est. 1864) 
















Note the arrangement of rocking gold 
pads attached to bridge 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 

Psychic Cruelty—Tue Jupce—‘‘Can you 
describe any specific act of cruelty on the 
part of your husband?” 

Tue CompLainant—“I should say I can! 
Whenever he had anything to say to me he’d 
call me up on the telephone and say it, and 
then disconnect before I had a chance to talk 
back to him.”"—Chicago News. 


Wise Son.—“ And are you mama’s boys 
or papa’s boys?” 


“The courts haven’t decided as yet, 
madam. We’re in litigation.””—Washington 
Herald. / 





Rara Avis.—‘“‘Are you 
aviator?” 

“Well, sir, I have been at it six weeks and 
I am all here.” —Life. 


an experienced 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


January 7.—A Portuguese government decree 
forbids the wearing of a distinctive dress by 
monks and nuns of the orders. 

Prince Albert of Monaco issues a proclamation 
establishing a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. 

January i suffers 

$2,000,000 fire 


January 11.—The railroad employees of Portugal 
go on strike. 


January 13.—More than twenty men are killed 
in a skirmish between insurrectos and Mexican 
troops on the Rio Grande. 


Chile, trom a 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


January 6.—Argument in the Government’s suit 
to dissolve the Tobacco Trust begins in the 
Supreme Court. 


January 7.—Negotiations for a reciprocity treaty 
between the United States and Canada are re- 
sumed by Secretary Knox and the Canadian 
Ministers of Finance and Customs. 

The resignation of Oscar S. Straus as Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey is announced. 

Representative Humphrey, of Washington, in- 
troduces a bill providing for the closing of Amer- 
ican ports against vessels belonging to the 
foreign shipping trust. 


January 9.—Senator Beveridge presents a minor- 
ity report hostile to Senator Lorimer. 


January 10.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Sulloway Pension Bill, involving ad- 
ditional expenditures of $45,000,000 a year. 

Secretary Knox and Finance Minister Paredes of 
Honduras sign a treaty a ay ich the United 
States guarantees a Hondufan loan. 


January 12.—The House of Representatives 
passes the Legislative, Executive, and — 
Appropriation Bill, carrying about $35,000,00 

The President sends a special message to “ 
gress asking for $5,000,000 to begin the work 
of fortifying the Panama Canal. 

An agreement is made by conferrees modifying 
certain fishery regulations of Canada and New- 
foundland to make them acceptable to the 
United States. 

The hearing of the Standard Oil Case begins be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 


GENERAL 


January 7.—The Carnegie Trust Company in 
New York City is closed by the State banking 
authorities. 


January 8.—Davis Elkins is appointed United 
States Senator from West Virginia to complete 
his late father’s unexpired term. 


January 9.—The Standard Oil Company pays 
$23,766 in fines into the Federal courts at 
Buffalo. 


January 10.—John D. Works is elected United 
States Senator by the California Legislature. 
James A. Farrell succeeds W. E. Corey as presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation. 


January 11.—Charles J. Hughes, Jr., United States 
Senator from Colorado, dies at his home in 
Denver. 

Lieut.-Gov. Atlee Pomerene is elected United 
States Senator by the Ohio Legislature. 

A Wisconsin State Senate Committee files charges 
against Isaac Stephenson, alleging improper use 
of funds in bringing about his election to the 
United States Senate from Wisconsin. 
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SHARE THE PROFITS IN 
NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


@ We buy high class NewY ork Real Estate by the acre, 
and sell by the lot, or improve and hold for income and 
increase in value. Our earnings are greater in proportion 
than those of the individual operator, unless he is pos- 
of large resources and an adequate organization. 





@ We offer an exceptional opportunity to the public to 
share in our earnings. The purchase now of our 6% 
Gold Bonds cattle the Bond holder to a Certificate of 
Participation in all dividends and surplus in excess of 
6% per annum—A perpetual participation with the stock- 
holders that does not cease when the Bond is retired. 


q These Bonds earn 6%, payable half-yearly, and are 
secured by the assets of the Company, consisting 
of large holdings of valuable real estate, and mortgages 
on real estate. The Bonds are convertible into real 
estate at any time at their full face value. You have 
two opportunities for realizing on your investment before 
maturity—by the sale of the bond, or its conversion 
into land. _In either event you retain your Certificate 
of Participation in the Profits. 


@ You can buy these bonds in any denomination, and 
on annual, semi-annual or quarterly payments. 

@ This issue of Bonds with Participating Certificates is 
limit Write at once for Booklet No. 15, “Stock 
Without the Dollar Mark,” which gives full informa- 
tion concerning our business, your security and your 
share in the profits. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 92s": COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York City 








Si a DAYS FREE ARIAL 


i. frei 
e YA C 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
N \) DO NOT BUY ‘rte from anyone 
i y at rape ou receive our latest 
i 










fi jogs y illusteting every kind of 
Epp bicycle, and Barve earned nd our aaheard of 


F new offers. 
OVONE CENT £2: snc z= 


woreturn mail. You wil get much valuable i 
formation. not wait, write it now 


= r- Brake, rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries usual prices, 


Mead Gycle Go. Devt. P.172 Ghicago 








This simple little sharpener will KEEP a blade 
sharp for 100 or more shaves. Gives blades a 
hollow ground edge and makes them better than 
new. Strops both edges at once—reverses and 
strops other side without blade being removed. A 
Twinplex Rotary ¥{ Sharpener 


is simple to use, sharpens all four edges in 30 
seconds—is small—can’t get out of order, is guaran- 
teed for ten years. Costs $3.50 and quickly pays 
for itself because it 


Stops all blade expense 


Sold on 30 day trial basis. Ask your dealer to show 
ou one, or write us for book “ The Slickest Little 
hing You Ever Saw” fully illustrating and de- 

scribing the T winplex. 





Twinplex Mfg. Co., 416 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE ORIENT 


A Myriad of Attractions and 


Allurements for the Tourist 
From San Francisco via palatial (27000 tons) steamships of 
Pacific Mail S.S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha | 

Touching at | 

Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 

Manila, Hongkong 
For the Transcontinental trip use 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


New Orleans to San Francisco 
Superior Service All the Way 





[The GROSS TOURS for 1911 


Orient,.Europe and the World — 


~ 6) Pe 


x53 





We aze pre-eminently th: leaders in Motor 
Tours de Luxe in Europe 
cone preyed ded TOUR 
pril 8, 73 days, $680 minimum, ev 

expense Se guage Boney Madeira, item of 
Algiers, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Palestine, 
pt and Italy. Small party at the best time 
L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A. | 

336 and 1158 or 1 Broadway, New York 

& ae 


| 
E 
of the year, after the crowds are gone. 
| 
i | 











AUTOMOBILE TOUR OF EUROPE 
May 10, 103 days, $1176.85 minimum, 
every item of expense. Italy, Tyrol, Bavaria, 
Lakes and Alps, Black Forest, Rhine, Net! 
Paris, Chateaux of Touraine and British 
Party is limited; your reservations now, 


Many people wish to purchase a Used Automobile at a Reasonable Price 
‘The interest in the Used Car Department The circulation of The Literary Digest 

will be greater during the coming months. represents a concentration of just this Auto- 
VACATION TOURS OF EUROPE 


The next printing appears at a time when obile purchasing power. -Your 235,000 July 4 and 15, 55 and 44 days, $607.15 and 
"Two weeks "by 1 


plans for the touring season are being made ° : IEEE , , 
and the purchase of a car considered in fellow subscribers are prominent business cpl inclusive. = 


a 


motor throu 


hundreds of homes. ‘There are a great many 
people who will be in the market for a used 


men and. manufacturers, well-to-do profes- 
sional men, etc. ‘That they buy automobiles 
is proved by the wide success Automobile 


ROUND THE WORLD 
October 1, 160 days, $2,300, all included. ~ = | 


reasonable price for it. 


us particulars of your car, and we wil! 
ment for you, free of charge. 





automobile and who are willing to pay a 


The Used Automobile Department will appear next in our issue 
of February 11th. Write today for complete information regardin; 
the low cost of our service and when em copy must bein. Sen 


Advertisers have had in our columns. 
Advertising Department 


Thefiterary Digest 


gladly prepare an advertise- 











A nager and courier accompanies 4 
Rates include every item of expense, as 
illustrated booklet. Write for it today. ; 
limited, make your reservations now. ° 


THE GROSS TOURS, INC. 
302 Ellicott Square 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Classified Columns 





HELP WANTED 


FOR WRITERS 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





WANTED—College man as councilor in a 
well established boys camp in Maine, N 

ual Training Master perferred. Liberal 
commission paid on each i. brought to 
camp. References required, W. H. MOR- 
GAN, Waterville, Maine. 





AGENTS. Portraits, 35c.; Frames, 15c. 
Sheet Pictures, lc.; Stereoscopes, 25c.; Views, 
lc. 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog 
Free. CONSOLIDATED Portrait, Dept. 4031, 
1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





WANTED: Two women, twenty-seven or 
over, refined and forceful, to travel in the 
South and West for educational movement ; 
position permanent, congenial. Advance- 
ment opportunity. Pays upwards of $75.00 
per month and expenses, salary and commis- 
sions. Only exceptionally capable women 
wanted. Give full particulars in reply. Address 

Tue AFTER ScHOoL CLUB OF AMERICA 

112 So. 13th Street, Phila. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for Newspapers. Pleasant 
work for you. Big pay. Send for free book- 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 





WANTED —Railway Mail Clerks. City 
Carriers; Post Office; Customs; Internal 
Revenue Employees. Average salary $1100. 





Send for schedule of coming examinations. 
Free coaching. Franklin Institute, Dep’t 
F-51, Rochester, N. Y. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations: 
Special—T wo 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
7sc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging. Regular price list 2c 
stamps. ROBT. L. JOHNSTON, 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MONEY FOR MANUSCRIPTS—Stories 
sold on strictly sommission basis. No ad- 
vance fee for selling. Revision and type- 
writing done at reasonable charges. We 
operate under the direction of one of Amer- 
ica’s successful authors, and with the written 
oo gg of leading publishers. Mail MSS. 
today. LITERARY BUREAU, 813 Stephen 
Girard Building, Philadelphia. 





SUGGESTIONS FURNISHED FOR 
SPEECHES, lectures, toasts, essays, etc. 
General Research. Translations. Programs 
arranged. AUTHORS’ REVISION 
BUREAU, 58 Momingside Ave., New York 





AUTHORS: Our lists go regularly to 300 
editors. We place book Mss., fiction, tech- 
nical, educational, stories, poems. Write 
for circular. 
N. Y. AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE, 
154 Nassau St., New York. 





Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. 
pet B, Bureau of Research, New Albany, 

n 





AVIATION 


AVIATION —Illustrated record of prog- 
ress made since 1709, with concise informa- 
tion about Bleriot’s French Monoplane, 





| Zeppelin Air-ship, Wright Biplane, British 
id Aeroplane and Bntish Army Dirigible, 


- Government Air-ship. Uses of air-ships 


| in warfare, in commerce, and in scientific 


exploration of unexplored regions. 
Also, Brief Glossary of Princi 
used in Aviation, including a 
Model Air-ship, in Colors. 
Large Quarto, Board Covers, prepaid $1.50 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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PATENTS THAT PAY 
2 Books free : “‘ What and How to Invent— 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 61-p. Guide. 
Special offer. E, E. Vrooman, 806 F St., 
Washington, D.C, 





Patent your ideas. $8,500 offered for one in- 
vention. Book “‘ How to Obtain a Patent ”’ 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Pat- 
ent obtained or Fee returned. We advertise 
your patent for sale at ourexpense. Establish- 
ed 16 years. Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attomeys, 985 F Street, Washington, D.C 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 

atentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
FO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 
forothers. Patents secured by usadvertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co. Washington. 





PATENTS IN CASH DEMAND— 
Many deals closed by our clients—one re- 


cently for $680,000.00—our proof of Patents | Ag, 


that Protect. Send 8c. postage for our 3 
books for inventors. R.S. & A. B. LACE 
Div. 68, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 





FOR SALE 





One Complete Surgeon’s Pocket Operating 
Set, cost over $25.00, will sell for $15.00. 
Every instrument, guaran unused. 
interested communicate with C. B. A., care of 
Literary Digest, 44 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 





SEEDS 


A REMARKABLE OFFER OF HE 
DERSON’S SEEDS—Ponderosa 
Scarlet Globe Radish, = J Boston 
Invincible Asters, Butterfly Pansies, $ 
Sweet Peas. On receipt of 10c to co 0st 
age, etc., we will mail our Hen Collec- 
tion consisting of one packet of each ofabove 
varieties all enclosed in a coupon envelope 
which will be accepted as 25c on any onder ol 
$1.00 or over. . addition we will maik 
our 1911 catalogue, ‘“‘ Eve: 
Garden,” the biggest and best we 


seu PETER HENDERSON AND 
35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York Cit 
TREES 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in 
American trees or their w , from 
ever standpoint, send your addres 

ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMP. ¥ 
22 Collins St., Lowville, N. 


ean 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS, orery make, each enti 
ly rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed sat 
factory or may be returned. Tlistrated 
free. Agent’s discounts. Dry riter 
ing House Co., 337 B’way, New York City, 


EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS WANTED —for best Southem: 
institutions, fall term: oldest, largest, 


th. ‘Twentieth Year, x 
Sofaroll_ now... 5H ER Dad 























ency 
service. 


Y,| TEACHERS AGENCY, Atlan 


————— 


REAL ESTATE 


TEN ACRES OF FRUE LAND 
in the Pecos Valley, New Mexico, #9 
and up, means independence in a few aac 
Fine climate. Write for Pecos V: : 
on acne 
,” our land joumal, 4 
ves, Gen. Colonization Agen A.T. 
. Ry., 1138 Railway Lior sere Chicago. 
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